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Preface 


"IHE RECEDING TIDES OF WAR have left us with urgent and 
critical problems—and opportunities of unparalleled propor- 
tions. Consequently, we feel the great need for the working of 
the spirit of God in the lives of men, for only in this spirit and 
through this power can these problems be solved and these 
opportunities realized." 

These words began the Call issued by the Sponsoring Com- 
mittee to headmasters, headmistresses, and teachers of religion 
in the preparatory and other Protestant and nonsectarian in- 
dependent schools to come together in conference at Atlantic 
City “to quicken within ourselves a spiritual awareness that 
may be reflected in the lives of the young people whom we 
guide; and to seek both the inspiration and the methods of 
making the Christian way of life a living reality in the life 
and curricula of our schools." 

Of this conference, this book is the record. However, 1t seemed 
advisable to the Sponsoring Committee and to the editors that 
the book be not a formal conference report as such, but that it 
be so arranged as to carry to those not at the conference the 
inspiration of the occasion, as well as to become a reminder and 
factual record of events to those who were there. 

This has, of course, required a great deal of revision of the 
spoken words so that they might meet the requirements of the 
printed form, and a great deal of rearrangement so that the 
message of the conference might have some degree of continuity. 
It has also meant in some cases the loss of truly significant con- 
tributions through lack of space, or because it was not possible 
to catch all the things which were brought before the several 
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groups. We especially regret that we do not have the splendid 
message by Dr. George A. Buttrick by which we were stirred 
in the opening session. He sees with great clarity the problems 
we are facing through the secularization of education in 
America. | 

Certain of the discussion reports are available to the schools 
in mimeographed form in the Information Service Bulletins, 
which also carried advance discussions and articles leading up 
to the conference. 

The presentations given in the work sessions by Messrs. 
Domincovich, Baldwin, Williams, and Jameson could fortu- 
nately be captured. Others, such as the excellent presentations 
given by Mr. Hubben, both in the work sessions and in the 
worship, unfortunately were not. 

Other valuable contributions worthy of mention which were 
not captured were the statements by Mr. Crocker, Mr. Stabler, 
Mr. Parkhill, Mr. Wilmot Jones and Miss Cutler in the several 
work sessions, Mr. Jone's statement on conditions abroad, Mr. 
Ingalls’ worship service, and the highly stimulating remarks 
made at the various gatherings by the chairman, Mr. Walton, 
whom Mr. Pell described as presiding with "such Olympic 
calm." Perhaps to mention these omissions only heightens the 
problem of giving proper recognition to the many persons 
named and unnamed who were responsible in varying degrees 
for the impressions made by the conference on all who were 
there—and, we hope, through the medium of this volume on 
many who were not. 

One further explanation is necessary. The contents of chap- 
ter five were drawn from brief statements prior to the confer- 
ence and were really intended as mere thought-starters for the 
discussion groups. Any of these men could themselves have 
written full chapters, but the contents of these statements, 
though brief, seemed too good to be lost from the record, and 
we are grateful for permission to recast them for our purposes 
here. Mrs. Phillips’ material was also written originally for 
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advance purposes, and has been redone for purposes of the 
book in similar fashion. 

The reader will notice that, in the first two sections of the 
book, references to the conference have been kept to a mini- 
mum, whereas in the last section such statements are running 
all the way through. The three speeches at the close of the con- 
ference, which make up this section, were made as summaries 
of what had taken place, and could not be effectively recast for 
any other purpose. It is our hope that those readers whose 
primary interest is the message of the book, and who might not 
wish to be repeatedly reminded of the events of the conference, 
will feel sufficiently grateful for the elimination of such remarks 
from the content of the first two sections to be patient with the 
repeated references in the last. 

It must be borne in mind that the independent schools are 
freed from the legal limitations to the teaching and practice of 
religion which so impede religious education in its broadcast 
sense in the public schools. ‘The problem of religion in educa- 
tion as a whole is not dealt with here, but it is hoped that if the 
preparatory schools more fully take advantage of their peculiar 
opportunity for helping to return to America some portion of 
the religious literacy which was once a part of our great herit- 
age, it may make possible the opening of increased opportuni- 
ties in the field of public education for advances to be made 
which will help to lift the whole level of spiritual life for the 
generations to come. 

It is the hope of the editors that the message carried to you 
in the pages which follow may have some small part in moving 
things toward that goal. After all, our task is pretty much as 
Mr. Walton put it, “. . . to release with only a slight ordering 
touch here and there the essential power of persons within the 
school; and if the power isn’t there, no amount of ranting and 
no exhibition of grace can supply the lack of that much needed 


substance." 
E. Hovr PALMER, Conference Secretary 


New York, 1947 
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CHAPTER ONE 


OBSERVATIONS OF A RETURNED CHAPLAIN 


ROBERT L. CURRY 


WuaT I HAVE TO SAY is based not only upon my own observa- 
tions as an army chaplain but is also the shared opinion of 
fellow chaplains and laymen in the Army, Navy, and in the 
Marine Corps, to whom I talked during the war, and to whom 
I wrote in preparation for this paper. 

For the first part of the war I was teaching religion in one of 
the Church schools and as I realized that all my students would 
be entering service, I, myself, felt the compulsion to join. I 
wanted to learn first-hand if what I was teaching stood up in 
the face of severe testing, and also to share with my students as 
fully as I could what they were going to go through. By so 
doing, I knew that if I returned, I would the better know what 
was the truth about religion and what was vital to teach and 
why. 

My first observation was the indifference to religion on the 
part of men and women in the services. ‘This view is shared 
without exception by every chaplain from whom I have heard 
or with whom I have talked. I suppose that this should not have 
come as a surprise, but it did, I think, to all of us. In our private 
schools, as in many parishes, we move together in a very pleasant 
but secluded atmosphere. In many schools all students "take" 
religious courses, or go to chapel as a compulsory activity, and 
I think we are prone to lose sight of what happens in the secular 
school or in the average community. 

As for a normal city or town, while we know that many do 
not go to church, we have the idea that counting together all 
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the Protestant denominations, church attendance would be good 
if all worshipped together. In the armed services Protestant 
chaplains were responsible for the religious life of all Protes- 
tants regardless of denomination, and we found that the per- 
centage attending worship services in any average unit was still 
small, even though it was probably better than the average 
attendance in a typical community in peace time. 

We might, I suppose, take comfort in the fact that we did 
not run into active opposition to religion in any appreciable 
degree—but merely inertia toward the Church, or shall we say 
indifference. I take small comfort in this, for a healthy opposi- 
tion to religion would at least have indicated some thinking 
about the place of religion in American life, while the vast 
indifference left us pretty helpless. 

My second observation was that where men did come to 
Church, their ignorance as to why they came or what the 
Church stood for was most tragic. It was a revelation to every 
chaplain. While the degree of ignorance varied somewhat 
according to denomination, it can be said without exaggeration 
that few of us could have been doing a fair job in the field of 
religious education with our youth. Countless men declared 
themselves as Protestants simply because they were not Jews or 
Roman Catholics. Thousands came to our offices for counsel 
and while we could see that their need was a spiritual one, they 
could not understand us for they had only a secular, material- 
istic, or humanistic background. 

A number of Episcopal chaplains were so upset by this condi- 
tion on the part of men who stated that they were Episcopalians, 
that one hundred chaplains signed a petition calling upon the 
Church to do something about its system of religious education. 
The men most intelligent about their denominational faith 
were for the most part from the “left wing" evangelical 
churches, men who showed more fanaticism about religion than 
respectability. I think this is always true of small minority 
groups in any field who are fighting for recognition for what 
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they believe—it was true of the Christian movement before it 
was established and before it became powerful. To these evan- 
gelicals we owe a debt of gratitude, for they revealed to many 
of us the comfortable laziness which besets our more respectable 
and well-established churches, and which is contributing to the 
indifferent attitude toward religion typical of the great majority 
of American people. 

There are many other observations I might make, but from 
these two general ones, about which I have given much thought, 
I have come to the following conclusions and convictions, which 
are underscored by agreement on the part of many chaplains, 
former students, and Christian laymen in general, with whom 
I have talked. 

1. As Christians and teachers of the Christian faith, we have 
lost contact with the greatest truth of our religion—our belief 
in a Personal God who revealed himself supremely in the life 
and person of Jesus Christ. What we have done is to take the 
teachings of Jesus and divorce them from the God-Man. This 
leaves us a cut-flower civilization without roots. It results in the 
teaching of a code of ethical culture without the deep roots of 
a vital sense of the Presence of God. 

We have turned the ten commandments upside down and 
made the last six more important than the first four upon which 
the last ones rest. Indeed, we have come to forget the first four 
except by way of an aside. ‘This was illustrated in a question- 
naire circulated among college students. The students were 
asked to list the commandments in the order of their impor- 
tance to the individual, and go per cent of those answering 
placed the first two commandments in the last two positions. 
Recently, I talked to a Vassar student who had answered the 
questionnaire in this fashion, and she defended her choice in 
good humanistic logic. She is still convinced, after what has hap- 
pened in the world and in spite of what is now happening, that 
man will pull himself up by his own bootstraps and that he 
needs no help from God. It is time we realized as religious edu- 
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cators that no ethical code, even though coming from Jesus 
himself, will stand by itself. We must return to the basic tenets 
of our religion—religion about God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Spirit, with all that this implies. 

2. Before we can do this, however, we must be converted 
men and women ourselves. While the war did not bring about 
any revival of religion (which probably is a good thing as such 
a movement would have been based upon fear more than upon 
love), it did make Christians out of many chaplains. Many of us 
had believed that we knew what we were doing and that we had 
all the right answers, and that we could of course be of help to 
men in their deepest trouble. But we found out in a hurry that 
by ourselves we are of nothing worth, and more than a few of 
us found out really for the first time that we needed the grace 
of God ourselves. We were driven to finding him on our knees, 
in the sacrament of Holy Communion, and in common worship 
with the “two or three who gathered together." We were driven 
men for a time, but once we got our feet solidly on the ground 
in the presence of God, we became driving forces who could do 
some good for those who desperately needed God's help through 
his human servants. 

When one lies awake all night praying for boys who are 
afraid to die, who don't want to die before they have started to 
live; when one waits and waits for help to take to boys who 
have lost all touch with reality through fears or through guilt 
complexes (often caused by erroneous religious education); 
when one searches for something to say to lads who are mangled 
for life, one finds that it doesn't come out of his own strength 
or out of any code. It comes only from God himself—Spirit 
speaking to spirit. I am not advocating that we all look for hard 
experiences in order to become deep Christians, but I am saying 
that until we have some light from God we will give little or no 
light to our fellow men. 

I do not like to leave this point as a generalization. I would 
challenge those who are headmasters and headmistresses as to 
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the care to be taken in selecting teachers of religion—in fact, 
teachers of any subject. We cannot make our schools Christian 
if we leave it all to a few teachers of religion. We must all be 
Christians, and show by our example of Christlikeness that we 
are backing those who have the professional job of teaching the 
faith of Jesus Christ. We must be convinced men and women 
ourselves. We must be intelligent about what we believe. 

3. While the reasons for the indifference of people toward 
religion may be many, we must attack the problem at some one 
point, and I would advocate that we combine our forces, and 
place the teaching of religion back where it belongs—as a sub- 
ject of importance in the school curriculum. By what miracle 
do we expect our youth to become interested in and attach 
importance to a subject which is taught in our own schools an 
hour or two a week, or which in the average community gets 
half an hour’s explanation on Sunday morning? 

I found in army discussion groups that religion was given 
an historical nod as having had something to do with the de- 
velopment of western culture, but that it is now out-dated 
except in the lives of the aged, or except for a few strange people 
like ourselves who as yet have not seen the light of science, or 
of some political, economic, or social ideology. And I heard this 
from men who had real intellectual backgrounds gained in 
secular colleges and universities. 

Certainly religion is not taken seriously in many college pro- 
grams, nor will it be until the pressure is applied from us. In 
academic importance the Christian faith rates behind physical 
education and domestic science. And those of us who are trying 
to prepare our young people for college entrance find ourselves 
hard put to get religious education on the schedules with all 
the other things which are demanded. Yet I believe if enough 
of us joined together to gain a rightful place for religion, we 
could do it. Colleges are accepting units of credit for things 
which are less essential to one’s personality and living than an 
intelligent religious faith, so why not open the way to obtain 
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credit for the subject which should be more central than any- 
thing else we can possibly teach? 

4. Specifically, what shall we teach? We represent here 
diversified branches of the Christian faith, and we all have our 
ideas as to what is important and what is unimportant. How- 
ever, I should like us to rid ourselves of any misconception of 
the word "liberal," and also of the fear which many of us have 
of the word “dogmatic.” 

We are all products of the Reformation in one way or an- 
other, and I believe that we would do well to look back to that 
time and see how far we have wandered from what our reformer 
forebears were trying to do. ‘These men were "liberal" in the 
sense that their minds were still open to revealed truth, and 
they did not accept a closed system of the universe with all an- 
swers to religious problems neatly catalogued and filed. For this 
we are thankful. However, at the same time, these reformers 
were not trying to water down the faith, but were as dogmatic 
in their way as those in the Church from which they split. 

We must, it seems to me, come back in some degree to a con- 
viction and certainty regarding certain of the great religious 
truths which have been delivered for all time, and which will 
stand the test of the ages. We can do this and still remain 
"liberal" in the sense that we will accept more truth as it is 
revealed to us, ànd also in that we will use free will and choice 
in the applications of God's truth to the problems of the day. 

And why are we so afraid of creedal belief? It is a springboard 
from which Christians for nearly two thousand years have taken 
their first steps in faith. And it has not given us a false faith— 
indeed, it has given a great sense of security when people have 
searched deeply for the truths, both stated and implied, in the 
historic creeds. 

“I believe in God the Father Almighty"—can we disagree on 
this? Then why aren't we teaching it and all that it implies as 
to the nature of the universe, and the whole interpretation of 
man as created in the image of God. Why be good? Not because 
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it is stated in a code of practical ethics, but because the Creator 
of the world wants us to be good, and has set up a divine stan- 
dard of goodness from which there cannot be deviation without 
pain and peril. I carry no fight against those who teach the Bible 
as great literature, but it was written and so should be 
taught as revealing the truth about God and what he wants man 
to be and to become. We are off the main track when we say we 
want only to teach young people how to think, and care not 
whether we teach them what to think. To leave them in a 
spiritual vacuum opens the way to the systems of thought for 
the blocking of which we have just paid with 350,000 American 
lives. 

"And I believe in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord"— is 
there disagreement here? If there is, there is certainly more in 
the way of ignorance which overshadows it. If you would see 
God, then look at Christ. And in this statement alone, there is 
a field of Christian doctrine which should keep us as busy with 
our young people as any number of courses in social studies. 
Why did God come to earth? What did he do for us who are 
living in the here and now? What do we owe God in return? 
What has he promised to those who believe in him? What do 
we mean by "sin" in this twentieth century world? And what 
does "salvation" mean for a healthy American adolescent in 
terms which he can understand and grasp as having meaning 
for his life? 

I could go on and on. But there is a need here which I dare 
not overlook in view of my own observations as a chaplain. 
And I am not alone. As we look about us we see people search- 
ing for standards, people who are bewildered, confused, dis- 
couraged and perplexed, people who are asking questions as to 
what is permanent in this world. What is the answer? The only 
true answer lies in the Christian faith, and that faith 1s definite 
and concrete. 

A generation ago, two generations ago, and back into history 
there was an element lacking which is very real today. This 
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element is the deep sense within people, spoken or unspoken, 
that we are standing close to the brink of catastrophe for all 
human civilization. There is a sense of urgency that something 
must happen and happen now if we are to be saved from the 
evil forces which are all about us. 

I have come back to my school teaching with this sense of 
urgency. You will find it in many veterans, and certainly in 
chaplains. It accounts in part for their restlessness, for they see 
such a tremendous task before them. ‘They know that time is 
short. We also know, deep down in our hearts, that man alone 
cannot accomplish the task through an atomic energy commis- 
sion, the United Nations, world government, education for all, 
racial equality, economic justice, or any of the host of other 
things which are being presented to us apart from the Christian 
faith. 

We are convinced that only God can save us, and that if we 
will work with him, and become Christ's faithful soldiers and 
servants unto our life's end, then nothing can stop us, and the 
gates of hell can never “prevail against us." 
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CHAPTER TWO 


FUNDAMENTAL ATTITUDES MUST BE CHANGED 


MRS. HARPER SIBLEY 


I HAVE BEEN SO DEEPLY MOVED by the expression of personal 
convictions in the statement by Mr. Curry that I wish we 
could go into immediate discussion of the implications of 
that message. I hope we all fully appreciate our responsibility 
in view of the things that have just been stated. Perhaps you 
will be willing to consider what I have to say in the light of 
that sense of urgency which he kept stressing. 

It is my feeling that certain fundamental attitudes will have 
to be changed if America, in this one tiny moment in history 
which she has been given in which to lead the world into some- 
thing new, is not to fail in her task. 

We in America have been given the most incredible oppor- 
tunity that has ever been given to a people. We dare not let 
there be written on the wall, with all those ancient civilizations 
of Greece, Rome, Spain—and it may be Great Britain with all 
the rest—" weighed in the balance and found wanting." 

We are the only nation in the world founded as a Christian 
nation. We were founded for the purpose of freedom to wor- 
ship God, and founded by people who, out of their Protestant 
tradition, knew that certain things are essential in the practice 
of that freedom. They didn't stand back from death nor hunger 
nor famine, nor from any of the things that needed to be done. 

First of all, I think we as a people must change our attitude 
toward other nations. How sensitive we have become about our 
foreign policy! And how determined are we to maintain the 
superiority of the white man in the world and of the Anglo- 
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Saxon in the course of history. I believe one of the great 
stumbling blocks to the peace today is our false belief in an 
Anglo-Saxon white man’s superiority. 

Other nations, as we know, have tried thus to achieve a false 
sense of unity. It was of course on this that Hitler built his 
whole concept. The son of one of my friends in Germany was 
forced to teach that their whole culture was Aryan, and that as 
China seemed to have a certain measure of culture, it was 
Aryan in its inception too. Rather than teach that lie, he left 
the school where he was a professor and became an ill-paid clerk. 

We must realize that under the providence of God we are 
not an Anglo-Saxon nation. I had the unusual privilege of going 
with Mr. Paul Robeson to the White House to see the President 
on the subject of lynching. I realized then how sensitive we 
have become about our foreign policy. | 

I was, as you know, at San Francisco in those early beginnings 
of the United Nations. I remember when it was brought in as 
the order of the day that the Argentine be admitted. Mr. 
Anthony Eden was in the chair that day with the easy sureness 
which the British diplomat always has. Mr. Molotov rose and 
asked that the admission of the Argentine be delayed for just 
a little time. Then the argument began. Mr. Molotov spoke 
only in quotation of President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull to 
the effect that the Argentine had given aid, comfort, and asylum 
to the enemy, and had made more difficult the prosecution of 
the war. And I, having just come across the country with a 
young woman whose husband had sailed from that part of South 
America and had twice been delayed in sailing because the sub- 
marines had been informed, knew that Mr. Molotov spoke the 
truth. 

The nations of the Western Hemisphere, who had met at 
Mexico City, and had agreed to the admission of the Argentine, 
spoke one after another. It went on and on and on. Finally, Mr. 
Stettinius spoke and I think his choice of argument was not a 
happy one. The reason he gave was that as it had already 
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passed the Executive Committee and the Steering Committee, 
it was not a matter to come before the full Assembly. And then 
the vote was immediately taken, and you remember all the 
Western Hemispheric countries and all the capitalistic coun- 
tries voted as a bloc, and Mr. Molotov knew in that moment 
that he stood alone. Whether he had come prepared to demand 
a veto, I do not know, but from that moment on he knew he had 
to have the veto, because he stood alone. 

Those of us who have followed this situation know that every 
report of Mr. Brinton, who was then our Ambassador, the Blue 
Book, if you have read it, and all the facts on the elections in 
Argentina show that Mr. Molotov was right. The other day, 
when meeting with one of the advisers of the State Department 
and representing one of our national organizations, I had the 
temerity to ask, “Has it ever happened in diplomatic history 
that a statesman has said he was wrong?” He asked what I meant 
and I said it should be apparent from every test that the decision 
of Mr. Stettinius and the United States was wrong, that it was 
shown that the Argentine was not yet ready to become part of 
an Assembly of free peoples. He said it was a very difficult deci- 
sion, it was a decision between the question of hemispheric 
solidarity and the idea. I then said, “And you chose hemispheric 
solidarity; then you blame Russia for choosing hemispheric 
solidarity and spheres of influence in Europe." 

In reply to his question of what I would have us do, I said 
I'd have Mr. Stettinius say some day at dinner, "Well, looking 
back at that Argentine situation, Molotov, it would certainly 
seem that you were right and we made a mistake." And then 
perhaps Mr. Molotov would say, “Well, in this matter of oil in 
the Iran and so forth, maybe we were a bit hasty.” I’m saying 
something very serious, and I for one covet for my country the 
greatness of being the first nation to have said it was wrong, 
instead of sending 300,000 more men to kill and to die to main- 
tain something that was not necessarily right in the first place. 

I say this because it is of fundamental importance if the 
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United States is to accept its great opportunity to lead the world 
now in a Christian direction in solving these great problems. 

The Anglo-Saxon white man believes that he is destined by 
God to hold even the atomic bomb in his own keeping. Yet it 
was not Anglo-Saxons only who made the discoveries in regard 
to it. It was a mixed multitude, and, as a matter of fact, it had a 
few women in it. I say this, and I don't mind your laughing, for 
to have to stress it seems ridiculous, but it brings me to another 
of the places where fundamental ideas will have to be changed— 
the place of women in our social order. 

For one thing, I do appreciate the fact that a woman has been 
asked to have a part in this undertaking. Somehow there are 
those who consider the place of women primarily to support 
and approve the things that men do, instead of having their 
own rightful place. I am reminded of the young bride who was 
at Atlantic City with her husband. After spending a week, during 
which he had become more and more expansive in the enjoy- 
ment of her admiring glances, the last night he waved his arms 
at the Atlantic Ocean and in stentorian tones said, "Roll, O 
beautiful ocean; roll on, O glorious blue waves." And she, 
clinging to his arm and looking up into his face said, "Oh, 
George, aren't you wonderful—they' re doing it!" 

Now this should be said, because it is the dominant fact in 
many of our situations today, that the Anglo-Saxon white man 
considers himself to be about the most superior thing that has 
ever been made. It was evidenced in the vote of the Episcopal 
General Convention at Atlantic City when they would not 
change the word layman to laity, although they knew in their 
hearts that the women of this country support the churches to 
a very great degree, by their work and by their giving. 

It is a strange truth, which is supported by the best statistics 
I am able to obtain from our treasury department, that the 
women of America are owners of 80 per cent of the wealth— 
savings bank deposits, insurance policies, real estate, stocks, 
bonds, railroads and all the rest. But they did not control that 
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wealth. As far as I am able to discover, they have but five places 
on the boards as directors of savings banks, not a single seat on 
the Stock Exchange, and but few other important positions of 
such a kind. I think this can last for just one more second of 
time in our history. 

In 1937 I had the unusual privilege of being in Berlin, 
attending a meeting of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, and of going from there to Oxford for the meeting of 
the World Council of Churches. ‘Three incidents in connection 
with that trip will further illustrate what I mean. 

One was the fact that of the 1600 delegates, only two were 
women. And in my particular case, I was made a delegate to 
take the place of my husband who could not go. 

The second was that the women were given the assignments 
that the men didn’t want. My assignment was the Danubian 
Tariff, which in 1937 didn’t seem very relevant. It is a surpris- 
ing fact that even this has sprung recently into importance. ‘The 
other day a young man, pleading a case before the Supreme 
Court, asked me if I would get out my file on the Danubian 
Tariff, because there are some rather relevant things in it now 
on the rights of countries to charge tariff on cargoes as they go 
through the waterways of the country. But the men did not 
anticipate the importance of my assignment then. 

And the third lends a humerous touch. While we were there 
it was announced that the German delegation would not be 
allowed to go to the World Council of Churches meeting at 
Oxford. There was some tension over it and the men seemed to 
be hesitant to ask questions. But we women asked F erdinand, 
the Kaiser’s grandson; we asked Schott when sitting next to 
him at the opera; and we asked many people why the German 
Christians could not go to Oxford. We knew the trouble behind 
it all, it was to be made very real when we got to Oxford and 
saw the empty seats, but we took pleasure in asking everybody 
we saw, because for one moment longer in history women are 
considered not to know anything, so they can go right ahead 
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asking the most embarrassing questions of the most important 
people. 

What a change is coming may be indicated somewhat by the 
outcome of conferences in which the women of fifty-two na- 
tions are now getting together to try and see if they, as women, 
can find some answers to the things which our men repre- 
sentatives in international deliberations seem so far from 
achieving. The fact remains, and it will be for one second more 
of time only, the superior attitude men have had has made dif- 
ficult our negotiation with some of the other countries and 
our approaches to some of the other races. 

The third great change which I believe must be made in oyr 
fundamental ideas is that we must come to realize that in all 
these things the frontline trench is religion. 

After the great fireworks display in the closing evening of 
the Berlin gathering of which I spoke above, I went back to the 
Admiral Hotel and waited for Ralph Barnes, the Herald 
Tribune correspondent. He told me that Martin Niemoeller 
had been arrested that afternoon. Siegrid Schultz of the Chicago 
Tribune and others were there, waiting to send their cables. 
And they were saying: “When will Great Britain and the 
United States realize that the front line trench is the Church? 
The first thing that must be destroyed to do the kind of thing 
Hitler is doing is Christianity.” 

And if you watched your papers, you realized that the man 
who received the highest award that year in Germany was not 
Himmler, not Goering, nor Goebbels, but it was Rosenberg, 
the man who created the philosophy and developed the educa- 
tion on which was predicated the Hitler program. 

Similarly we have seen in Japan the development of the pro- 
gram of religious education which was absolutely necessary for 
the Emperor of Japan to do the thing he did. He could not ask 
the sacrifices of his people for either political expansion or for 
economic necessity. Only a great religious ideal could stir the 
people of Japan to do the things they did. The suicide planes, 
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with the pilots dressed in their religious paraphernalia, is a case 
in point. The people were giving their lives for a cause in which 
they believed, having been educated in a doctrine of religious 
faith based on Shintoism and Emperor-worship. 

At the Oxford Conference there were groups gathered to- 
gether from fifty nations discussing how Christians could hold 
. civilization together—how sufficient leadership could be given 
in education, in economics, and in all the varied areas which 
are the concern of Christians—so that somehow the catastrophe 
which threatened might not happen. But by then it was too late. 

Now I say this because it is so relevant to this whole problem 
of teaching religion, and we face the fact that our chaplains 
found so much indifference among our men. There is, I believe, 
in that great affirmation of faith given to us by Mr. Curry the 
only kind of answer that the world can possibly listen to. 

I would like to mention Francis Wei, a great Chinese Chris- 
tian, who, to my mind, exemplified this. He had come to a 
missionary college in China originally to obtain a modern 
scientific education. Two things greatly impressed him—one 
was the fervor with which the mission group sang their Chris- 
tian hymns, and the other was the example of his science 
teacher, who never mentioned religion to him. Eventually 
Francis Wei discovered the dominating motive of the life of 
this teacher, who had gone out to China to live the things which 
he believed. The story is well known as to how Francis Wei 
accepted the Christian religion, of how he struggled against 
family and community objections, how he eventually came to 
serve China in a wonderful way as president of Central China 
College, and how now he occupies the newly-created chair of 
World Christianity at Union Theological Seminary. I remem- 
ber vividly a statement he made to me on a journey on a wheat 
ship up the Yangtze River before the phrase “one world” had 
yet become popular. He said: "In order that there should be 
one world, there must be a religious and philosophic base on 
which it can be predicated. Channels of trade are not enough; 
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bank loans are not enough; culture and art are not enough; it 
cannot be built unless right down at the bottom there is a reli- 
gious and philosophic base to which the whole world can as- 
cribe." What he said then, and the whole message of his life, 
indicate that to him this answer can come adequately only 
through a vital Christian faith. 

To my mind, also, in the influence of this man's teacher, who 
lived the Christian religion and through his silent witness in- 
fluenced the whole life of his student, we find emphasized the 
importance of the principle that the teachers must be Christian 
if the school is to be Christian. The old assumption that a 
teacher does not have to be a Christian if he's teaching arith- 
metic just doesn't go. He must have a deep conviction and 
commitment as a Christian, to be a faculty member of such a 
school, whether he teaches arithmetic, or physics, or geography, 
or any of the other things. 

If we in our adult relationships with young people would be 
more willing to respect their integrity and their decisions, and 
not so rigidly insist that we are always right in what we think, 
I'm sure that we would exemplify better the spirit of the things 
we really believe. I like the testimony of Barrie in his stimulat- 
ing book, Invitation to Pilgrimage. He said that as a boy he 
never had the feeling that what his parents told him to do was 
arbitrary. He always felt that they themselves were living under 
a compulsion to live as they directed him to do. It was only 
later that he could understand that they were living under the 
compulsion of the will and mind of Christ. 

Someone at Northfield once told us that if we could change 
the climate of England to a tropical climate for just one year, 
one would be unable to recognize it as the same England be- 
cause of the great change in its fruits and its foliage. So, many 
of us have the feeling that if we could change the climate of 
thought in America, we could bring about some of these things 
for which we have been praying in regard to better race rela- 
tions, international understanding, and all the rest of the things 
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for which we in the churches are concerned. 

We hear so much of a wave of "juvenile delinquency.” Per- 
haps what we need is a wave of "adult morality." It would mean 
dedication, devotion, affirmation and prayer-life in order to 
effect the change. Perhaps it would mean losing our "position" 
once in a while in order to stand by the things which we believe. 
But there is the possibility of a new approach, of changing some 
of our wrong ideas, which is America's great opportunity to 
help achieve the "one world" and the Kingdom of God on 
Earth. 

And my prayer is constantly: “Give us, O Lord, the serenity 
to accept what cannot be changed; the courage to change what 
can and should be changed; and ‘Thy wisdom, O God, to know 
the one from the other." 


CHAPTER THREE 


A NEW ERA OF WORLD RELIGIOUS 
UNDERSTANDING 


WALTER W. VAN KIRK 


THERE IS A NEW ERA Of religious understanding into which we 
are moving in the world. It is challenging to you in the schools, 
both because of the leadership you must furnish for it, and 
because you must keep your students aware of what is taking 
place. | 

Let me begin by recounting an incident which both illustrates 
the progress already made and poses the problem of certain 
obstacles still to be overcome. I was in England during the days 
of the blitz, during those darkest hours, and one of the inspiring 
experiences of that period was the collaboration that had been 
entered into by the Archbishop of Canterbury with the then 
ranking Primate of the Roman Catholic Church, Cardinal 
Hinsley. These two gentlemen traveled about England a great 
deal discussing together from the same platform the spiritual 
basis for a just and durable peace. I saw these gentlemen in 
action in England and it was inspiring to observe thousands 
upon thousands of people in the blackout crowding their way 
into theaters, public halls and town buildings, to hear the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Cardinal Hinsley expound the spiri- 
tual aspects of the peace. 

But Cardinal Hinsley would come in from one side of the 
room and take his place upon the platform. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury would come in from another side of the room 
and take his place upon the platform. Each presented his own 
interpretation of the spiritual requirements of the peace; where- 
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upon both left the platform and the meeting was adjourned. 

The people who listened to these presentations began saying 
to themselves: “Why, if these two gentlemen, representing as 
they do the Anglican and non-conformist and Roman Catholic 
churches, are able thus to present an analysis of the spiritual and 
political and economic factors of the peace, why cannot they 
pray together? Let us convert these meetings into a public in- 
vocation and appeal to Almighty God for Divine guidance in 
these difficult days." 

So, they appointed a committee to see what they could do 
about it—a joint committee, representative of the non-Roman 
and Roman Catholic faiths—and the chairman of that committee 
was the then Lord Bishop of London, the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. I chanced to be in London on the very 
day when this committee held its initial meeting to consider 
this matter. The Roman Catholics sat on one side and the 
Anglican and Non-conformists sat on the other side, and the 
Lord Bishop of London chaired the meeting. They discussed 
the pros and cons of this issue for a long time. They worked 
their way back into the ancient hymnals, creeds and prayer 
books of the churches, 1n an effort to find the formulation of a 
prayer that might jointly be uttered by these representatives of 
these two historic branches of Christendom. 

As far as I am aware they have never found that formula. 
After 2,000 years of Christian history it still remains, if not 
impossible, then only rarely practiced, for high ecclesiastical 
functionaries of the Roman Catholic faith on the one hand and 
the non-Roman churches on the other hand, jointly to pray 
together to Almighty God. And I say who are we, representa- 
tives of our respective Christian faiths, to poke our fingers of 
scorn at the statesmen of secular governments because they can- 
not pray together in the United Nations when we ourselves as 
Christians are so often unable to do that same thing. 

We are, I think, making progress and it is to these aspects of 
the merging ecumenical movement, particularly among the 
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non-Roman churches, that I would direct your attention. I 
referred to this experience in England simply to highlight the 
desperate urgency of the problem and to bring to your minds 
the seriousness of the crisis with which we as religious leaders 
are confronted in this hour. But the elements of progress are 
equally impressive, and constitute the basis of our challege. 

The first sign of this new erea is to be found, to my mind, in 
the progress toward increased church unity within the frame- 
work of the World Council of Churches. For the first time in 
more than 400 years the non-Roman churches of the world are 
now to have a vehicle through which there can be expressed to 
the leaders of governments nationally and to the leadership of 
the United Nations internationally, something approaching the 
total mind of Christendom touching upon the issues with which 
these governments and the United Nations are directly con- 
cerned. And I say that is worth a headline in anybody’s news- 
paper. 

During this past summer in Cambridge, England, on the 
campus and in the halls of Girton College, there was convened a 
world conference of churchmen from sixteen different nations. 
It was my good fortune to be a participant in this conference. 
There were present there three German churchmen who came 
by special arrangement with the American military government 
in Germany, and through the collaboration of the British 
government. There were churchmen there from Hungary and 
from Rumania and from Bulgaria and from Italy. ‘There were 
not only non-conformists and Anglicans, but representatives of 
the Greek Orthodox Church. They agreed at this conference to 
create a commission of the churches on international affairs 
which will function under the aegis of the World Council of 
Churches. 

It is rather striking that the historic conflict between Euro- 
pean pietism and the social activism of the American churches 
—a struggle which in other years made it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to coordinate Christian effort as between the continent 
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of Europe and the United States of America and the western 
nations generally—has lessened to a considerable degree. That 
chasm is in the process of being bridged. Here were leaders of 
the neo-orthodox movement of Europe collaborationg with 
representative churchmen from the United States who were 
exponents of the social gospel. ‘They all worked together in the 
preparation of the Conference message. This is one of the more 
promising developments to come out of the war—a result of the 
experiences through which these churches and religious bodies 
have passed. 

I shall not quote the message here, but I regard it as of 
tremendous interest and significance. It will be one of the pur- 
poses of the projected Commission to encourage the formation 
in each country of commissions of the churches through which 
the conscience of Christians may be stirred and educated as to 
their responsibilities in the world of nations. 

A. second sign of hope is to be found in the rapidity with 
which the churches have this time begun to bridge the divisions 
occasioned by the war. A representative body of churchmen 
visited the German churches very shortly after the war and one 
of the interesting things about this visitation was the convening 
of a great gathering of German churchmen in Stuttgart, out of 
which meeting there came a declaration from which I quote 
only in part. 

Said these German churchmen in the presence of their Ameri- 
can comrades and brothers in Christ: "We are all the more 
grateful for this visit as we know ourselves to be with our people 
in a great company of suffering but also in a great solidarity of 
guilt. With great pain do we say through us has endless suffering 
been brought to people in many countries. What we have often 
borne witness to before our congregations, that we declare in 
the name of the whole Church. True, we have struggled for 
many years in the name of Jesus Christ against a spirit which 
has found its terrible expression in the national socialist regime 
of violence, but we accuse ourselves for not witnessing more 
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courageously, for not praying more faithfully, for not believing 
more joyously, and for not loving more ardently. Now, a new 
beginning is to be made in our churches, grounded on the Holy 
Scriptures, directed with all earnestness on the only Lord of 
the church. They now proceed to cleanse themselves from in- 
fluences alien to the faith and to set themselves in order. Our 
hope is in the God of grace and mercy, that he will use our 
churches as his instruments and that he will give them an 
opportunity to proclaim his word and to make his will obeyed 
among ourselves and among our whole people." 

Here within a short period following the war representatives 
of the churches meet together and there mutually confess a 
sense of guilt before God for this collective disaster and jointly 
dedicate themselves to the task of reconstruction. 

Similarly, a body of Christians from this country journeyed 
to Japan immediately following the termination of hostilities 
in that country. It was my personal privilege to be a member of 
that deputation and the four of us: Bishop Baker, Dr. Luhman 
Shaffer, Dr. Douglas Horton and myself, journeyed to Japan— 
the first civilian deputation to be admitted into that country 
following the war. It was an experience that every member of 
the deputation will long treasure, particularly the experience of 
meeting with representative leaders of the various faiths and 
communions in Japan at a Communion Service in a church in 
Tokyo where some thirty-five Japanese Christian leaders met 
with our deputation. 

The pastor of this Japanese church came to us in the early 
morning and said, “We cannot find bread for our Communion 
Service. Will you not bring some bread from the Army." We 
were being billeted by the Army at the Dai Iti Hotel and we 
took our own bread to the Communion Service where under 
the consecration of the pastor of that church, Dr. Kozaki and 
Bishop Baker of our deputation, it became one of the elements 
of the Sacrament of our Lord's Supper. 

Here within days and hours of the end of the war, repre- 
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sentatives of churches of Japan and America were gathered 
together at the table of our Lord and we sang, “Blessed be the 
tie that binds our hearts in Christian love.” Similarly, deputa- 
tions have gone to Italy and to neutral countries. At this present 
moment consideration is also being given to the possibility of 
some kind of exchange between religious leaders of America 
and leaders of the Greek Orthodox Church of Russia. 

This all becomes especially impressive in the light of develop- 
ments following the first world war. It is only in recent years 
that the sense of spiritual comradship has quickly transcended 
lines drawn by military conflict. Following the end of hostili- 
ties in 1918, it was impossible for a number of years to bring 
together the representatives of churches in Germany and France 
and elsewhere. As a matter of fact this was not done on a broad 
scale until 1925, at the Universal Christian Conference on Life 
and Work that met in Stockholm. I shall never forget the occa- 
sion when down the long aisle of that cathedral there walked 
arm in arm the churchmen from Germany and from France to 
partake of the Sacrament of our Lord’s Supper together. 

But that required seven years and now even before the peace 
settlements themselves have been negotiated, we have demon- 
strated, I think, through the meeting of the Provisional Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches in Geneva and in 
these deputations to former enemy countries, a spiritual solidar- 
ity which represents a new experience for Christendom and 
which points with great promise to the future. 

A third sign of hope is the united effort churches are making 
to build an enduring peace. Churches around the world have 
been impressed by the character of the work achieved by the 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. John Foster Dulles and with the eager and ready 
collaboration of the leaders of our Protestant communions. It is 
hoped that in many countries commissions comparable to that 
which has been functioning with such notable success in the 
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United States may be established. Should this happen the 
churches of the world will be in a position to discover and 
declare Christian principles with direct relevance to the rela- 
tions of nations and formulate the bearing of these principles 
upon immediate issues affecting the peace. 

In some such way as this the World Coucil of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council will represent the 
churches in relationships with international bodies such as the 
United Nations and related agencies. And it will be the par- 
ticular duty of the Commission established at Cambridge to 
make articulate the conscience of Christendom with regard to 
the progressive development and codification of international 
law—the encouragement of respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, with special attention being 
given to the problem of religious freedom—international regu- 
lation of armaments—the furtherance of international economic 
cooperation—acceptance by all nations of the obligation to pro- 
mote to the utmost the well-being of dependent peoples, includ- 
ing their advance toward self-government and the development 
of their free political institutions. And finally, they will seek 
the promotion of international, social, cultural, educational and 
humanitarian enterprises. Quite a commitment! 

These functions cannot and will not be wholly and in every 
respect fulfilled for many a long year to come, but one has the 
right to expect that from your schools there may come the new 
leadership capable of carrying forward to fruition and consum- 
mation the tasks assigned to this emerging ecumenical move- 
ment. 

A fourth, and final, sign of this new era of understanding is 
to be found in the coordination of the efforts of the churches 
here in a great outpouring of material aid for the relief of 
suffering people abroad. Christian churches are just beginning 
to understand the relationship between cows and creeds. I think 
it is now beginning to be seen throughout the devastated areas 
of Europe that we can more eloquently testify to the brother- 
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hood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by contributing 
cows than by teaching creeds; by meeting the immediate 
physical needs of these people and offering to the thirsty “a cup 
of water” in the name of our risen Lord. 

So there is developing throughout the whole of Christendom 
a ministry of relief and of reconstruction. ‘This again challenges 
the imagination and I think is deserving of the loyalty and 
cooperation of all of us who are identified with Christian insti- 
tutions. It is another activity of these ecumenical churches to 
which the young people of your schools might be invited in one 
way or another to share. 

-It may be of interest to you to know that since February of 
last year as many as 19 million bales of cotton have been sent 
to Europe to meet the needs of those who are naked and desti- 
tute and in need. There have been six hundred and seventy- 
seven cases of shoes and 1,747 tons of clothing and other ma- 
terials, to say nothing of a considerable number of farm animals 
of one kind and another. 

This has not been done by Methodists, not by Anglicans, not 
by Baptists nor by Presbyterians, but it has been done by the 
total body of Christ without regard to denominational differ- 
entiation. It has been done in the name and in the spirit of 
this emerging ecumenical movement within the Christian 
fellowship. 

What does this mean for your schools? First, I would consider 
it a matter of duty on the part of all teachers and leaders in 
schools such as those you represent to acquaint the minds of 
your students with regard to this development. I consider it to 
be one of the most brilliant and glorious chapters in the long 
history of the Christian church. We should tell students about 
the World Council of Churches which has brought within its 
fellowship some 9o communions. Not only that, but looking 
beyond the non-Roman churches, there is a necessity as I see it, 
to develop and stimulate the movement toward larger areas of 
inter-faith collaboration and goodwill. 
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I have in my hand a document entitled: Pattern for Peace. 
It is not to be construed as a joint declaration by Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish leaders. It is to be thought of as a parallel 
declaration, signed by representative leaders of the hierarchy 
of the Roman Catholic faith and of representatives of the non- 
Roman churches and of the Jewish communion. If I were 
responsible for developing the religious insights of a student 
body such as yours, I should want them to know something 
about the collaboration achieved in this very important area 
by representative leaders of these three faiths. 

I refer also to a document entitled: Goals for San Francisco, 
where representatives of these three faiths were able to achieve 
a considerable consensus with regard to the minimum spiritual 
requirements to be incorporated in the Charter of the United 
Nations. Maybe some of you saw in the New York Times a 
statement entitled: A Declaration of Economic Justice. ‘This 
statement was signed by representative leaders of the Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish Faiths. To my mind projects of that 
kind might, with certain adaptations, be brought down to the 
level and experience of your schools. 

Secondly, I assume teachers in all our primary and secondary 
schools and universities, have been instructing their students 
about dependent peoples, stressing among other things the goal 
of independence and self-government for these peoples. We 
should let our students know that there is embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations a declaration regarding non- 
self-governing peoples that represents the high-water mark of 
diplomatic progress in this field through all the centuries. The 
functioning of the ‘Trusteeship Council in the United Nations 
and the progressive development of the status of independence 
and self-government for these colonial and dependent people 
will not be achieved by any diplomatic or political slight of 
hand. ‘These ends will be achieved only as there is developed 
among the statesmen and within the churches a conscience with 
regard to these problems. We must keep prodding statesmen 
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into such action as will implement our concerns for the United 
Nations in this field. That can’t be done by any one of us 
operating upon a sectarian or denominational front. It can only 
be done as we bring together our total spiritual resources. 

Thirdly, it would be well to keep students informed as to the 
growing alertness on the part of the church leaders of Europe 
. and of other nations. They are planning now for the mobiliza- 
tion of the Christian youth of the world looking toward the 
tasks of reconstruction immediately ahead, and tying this 
effort into the Christian Youth Conference in Oslo in 1947. 
Further emphasis could be made upon the importance to 
Christendom of the world conference of Christians on "Man's 
Disorder and God's Design" in 1948. And another project with 
which they should be made familiar is that of the Ecumenical 
Institute, established in Europe under the auspices of the World 
Council of Churches, and through the generosity of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. The Institute has been set up near Geneva 
and I hope many students from our schools may in the future 
go there to be instructed by the leaders of European Chris- 
tianity, and to be made aware of the responsibilities that evolve 
upon Christian laymen as well as upon its priesthood and clergy 
looking toward the infusion of the Christian mind in the recon- 
struction tasks with which Europe is confronted. 

And, finally, the task of the schools is to help develope the 
necessary leadership. There are significant efforts now being 
made to achieve what some are pleased to describe as “one 
world." We have it on the political and diplomatic front 
.through the United Nations; we have it on the cultural front 
through uNEsco and kindred international, educational bodies; 
we have it on the economic front through the world bank 
and the international reconstruction fund; we have it on the 
business front through agencies like the International Chamber 
of Commerce; we have it on the labor front through World 
Federation of Trade Unions; in other areas we have the various 
food and agricultural organizations, and many others. 
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May I say that upon all of these fronts only a very partial 
success can be achieved, but the superstructure of peace and 
brotherhood and humanity can never be built solely upon 
economic, political and diplomatic foundations. What is now 
required of us is that we shall develop the leadership for a 
coordinated strategy on the religious front which will make it 
possible for the whole of Christendom to bring its testimony to 
bear upon the achieving of this “one world" under God, our 
Father. 

Now these are matters which it seems to me must find their 
way into the content of the teaching and instruction and the 
worship of the schools. Because to a considerable degree the 
leadership of this and kindred movements will come out of your 
schools, and if it doesn't come out of there in all likelihood 
competent leadership won't emerge to meet the challenge of 
this situation. 

I was interested in the report made previously about the lack 
of informational literature which is being used in regard to the 
United Nations. That to my mind is utterly tragic. I don't say 
it in any spirit of captious criticism. But if out of the collective 
leadership of our student bodies there cannot come the quick- 
ening of Christian conscience to the end that the United Nations 
shall faithfully fulfill the functions assigned to it, and if out of 
the schools there cannot eventually come the leadership of the 
United States in the United Nations, what in God's name have 
we to look forward to? It is incumbent upon each of us to see 
to it that in one way or another we may make articulate the 
mind and the conscience of our schools and our churches as 
they bear upon these problems. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


ESCAPE TO REALITY 


HARRY A. DOMINCOVICH* 


IN THE JUNE ISSUE of the English Journal, which is devoted to 
the subject of intercultural relations in our country, Edna 
Ferber writes: 

The only hope for the preservation of civilization lies in 


the school teachers who are training our young people 
between the ages of four years and twenty-five years. 


We have heard something like this before, and we as teachers 
may demur from taking on the full burden, but today Miss 
Ferber's remark is merely one sign of a new prestige and oppor- 
tunity for our profession, which has often been rated as timid 
and ineffective. 

Recall a few of the other signs which have marked the past 
decade—before the war, during the war, after the war. Hitler 
and Mussolini, high priests of a "religion" which kindled the 
loyalty of young people and sent its fire across Europe and be- 
yond, inculcalted their doctrine in the minds of youth so 
thoroughly through teachers that we are now beside ourselves 
for ways to undo their mischief, both in those countries and in 
our own. Lenin was prophet of a gospel which holds two hun- 
dred million people of various races, and promises to embrace 
more, as Soviet education extends the faith. In India, Gandhi 
numbers his disciples in the hundred millions. 


* Harry A. Domincovich, able and highly esteemed master of Germantown 
Friends School, died after a brief illness prior to the publication of this volume. 
His loss is deeply felt, not alone by the members of faculty of his own school, 
but by the great host of his friends and admirers throughout the preparatory 
school world. The editors are deeply grateful for the permission he had given 
for the use of this article and trust that it may stand as a memorial to him. 
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During the war the Axis powers gave striking new testimony 
to the place of education. I remember a meeting a few years 
ago at which representatives of eight occupied nations, without 
conference in advance, told what happened when invading 
armies, German or Japanese, entered their countries. They gave 
identical accounts of the closing of the schools, destruction of 
textbooks, and the persecution or massacre of teachers and 
students. And there are thrilling tales of the resistance of 
teachers and pupils in Norway and Poland and Czechoslovakia 
which give affirmative evidence of the importance of teachers 
as leaders. 

Since the war the zest of our returning soldiers, witnessed 
in our school and college classrooms, has revived for many of 
us the force of the word "challenge." And, if the hopes of these 
young men have not been enough to galvanize us who are 
teachers into new fervor, we need only look across the Atlantic 
and consider the task awaiting teachers in other countries. 
Against this background we who teach in favored places do 
well to re-examine our role. For a religious conference it would 
seem logical to begin with the individual. But in view of what 
we have been saying and of our current concern about One 
World, I should like first to take up plans of world organiza- 
tion, and then move to interests nearer home, and finally speak 
of the individual, who must animate the whole. 

Of the many organizations for promoting international un- 
derstanding after the war, let me describe one at some length. 
A few years ago, while the war was on, a number of educational 
leaders met in Washington to form a Liaison Committee for 
International Education. Their aim was to offer means for 
expressing informally opinions of the place of education after 
the war, as it might appear to organizations like the American 
Council on Education, the National Education Association, the 
Association of University Professors, the Secondary Education 
Board, and the National Council of ‘Teachers of English. Soon 
the Committee called an International Assembly, to which 
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came, unofficially, nominees of the embassies of some twenty 
United Nations, to join with representatives of thirty-one 
American agencies of education. Meeting at Harper’s Ferry in 
September 1943 the Assembly drew up proposals for establish- 
ing an international organization for educational and cultural 
development, for rebuilding the educational programs of 
occupied nations, for re-educating Axis countries, and for 
educating for world citizenship. 

Soon after the adjournment of the 1943 Assembly, Grayson 
N. Kefauver, who had acted as chairman of the Liaison Com- 
mittee and of the Assembly, was taken into the State Depart- 
ment as Consultant in Education, and went with other repre- 
sentatives to London for conference with the education minis- 
ters of the United Nations. His place as chairman of both 
groups was taken by William G. Carr, of the N.E.A., who pre- 
sided over two additional meetings of the Assembly, at Hood 
College in June 1944 and in New York City in April 1945. 
Meanwhile the London delegates were putting together a con- 
stitution for a United Nations organization in education, with 
the American group taking the lead. When the San Francisco 
conference met to consider the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, Dr. 
Carr was invited as one of the consultants. There he worked 
with others to strengthen the Economic and Social Council in 
the new charter, the agency which is charged with anticipating 
the causes of war, and he played a leading part in winning 
authority for the Council to establish an organization for inter- 
national education. 

Within a year after San Francisco, Dr. Carr went to London 
as American representative in an international secretariat. Here, 
our delegation, under Archibald MacLeish, shared in writing 
a charter for the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, now known as unesco. The charter 
was approved by Congress and signed by the President. Other 
groups in this country and elsewhere, notably in England under 
Gilbert Murray, have been forwarding the same cause, 
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I have taken the time to go into detail because I think the 
details give clear sign of the strategic position of teachers today. 

One point I did not mention is that at every session of the 
Liaison Committee and of the International Assembly members 
of our State Department were present and, though they went 
through the official flummery of refusing to vote and of for- 
bidding quotation, they talked freely between meetings; officers 
of the Department came to report on progress; responsible 
representatives of the Department encouraged meetings in 
Washington and elsewhere throughout the country to discuss 
the text of the charter, and delegates carried with them to 
London memoranda of criticisms they heard. 

No one imagines that the formulating of a charter, its adop- 
tion, or the meeting of delegates, is any guarantee of action. 
The first sentence of the Charter's Preamble, quoting the words 
of Prime Minister Attlee, is answer enough to those who are 
skeptical of mere organization: "Since wars begin in the minds 
(shall we not read 'spirits'?) of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be constructed." 'The machine 
is ready to our hand; it needs fuel; it needs steady and en- 
lightened tending. 

A conference sponsored by the World Council of Churches 
met in Cambridge, England, during August of this year. Here 
Rev. O. Frederick Nolde pleaded for the application of 
Christian principles to international politics, insisting that 
effective work in the political field demands more than pious 
phrases. John Foster Dulles, himself not an admirer of Russia, 
spoke in the same vein, urging churchfolk to aid in relieving 
tension between our two countries. Also during the summer a 
world organization of teachers made a start at Endicott, New 
York. 'T'o those who wish to lift their eyes, this activity suggests 
a climate for exalted effort among teachers. 

In the past year our schools have shared in various enterprises 
that have brought us closer to children and teachers abroad. 
I think especially of the plan for adoption of schools in France, 
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carried on under the leadership of Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, and 
administered by the American Friends Service Committee. Our 
own school has been reinvigorated by its adoption of two schools 
in Falaise, home of William the Conqueror, and center of the 
fiercest fighting after our troops landed in Normandy. Our stu- 
dents and teachers have exchanged hundreds of personal letters 
and souvenirs; we have sent the usual packages of food, cloth- 
ing, equipment, addressing them to individuals, and this year 
we plan to send equipment for school use. Most of all, I think 
we have felt a spiritual gain as we catch in our letters the cour- 
age of people who have known every adversity. There is some- 
thing important in Christian education for all who may accept 
a share in such projects. 

And what of conditions at home? I hope we do not agree 
with those who insist that we must put our own house in order 
before we undertake missions to the rest of the world. I think we 
must contrive to do everything—and at the same time. For that 
generosity which reaches out to the rest of the world is still 
ample to compass Christian charity at home. We must remedy 
the obvious flaws in our government, in our economy, in our 
social behavior. And the duty of teachers in our position is the 
more imperative because we are dealing so largely with children 
of the over-privileged. 

Today, when the Fiji Islander can peek into our backyard, 
or the Bolivian miner come into our parlor, we should blush 
to preach brotherhood without practicing it at home. We must 
realize, as Carey McWilliams has pointed out, that every time 
a Negro is abused in our country, the news travels to countries 
where Negroes. constitute a majority. When zoot suit riots 
break out against a Mexican minority, our hoodlums insult the 
majority in Latin American countries and damage the morale 
which we have tried to cultivate throughout our continent. 

Other nations cannot be expected to take us at our own 
estimate, when our practice runs counter to our pretensions; 
indeed, they too often think that our attitudes and acts of con- 
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tempt are signs of inferiority. Did you notice the words attrib- 
uted to Captain Peter Freukyn, leader of resistance forces in 
Denmark? "We have no Jewish problem in Denmark. We do 
not feel ourselves inferior to the Jews.” Our pride should con- 
tinue to be that we in the United States live in many worlds, 
and so can insure the ultimate freedom of every American as an 
individual. 

Problems such as these, involving our country’s integrity, 
crowd in on the life of the school, and we should be glad that 
they do. Each of our schools is a society in which we have come 
to share with students responsibility for what goes on within. 
We should continue this practice in student participation, and 
extend it. We should go farther, and recognize our place in the 
community at our doors, tying in its interests with those of the 
school. The war has forced upon us a wider association of this 
kind, and we shall do well by our boys and girls and ourselves 
to look for additional opportunities. 

We can learn from schools such as Andover which conduct 
classes for members of the community. For another kind of 
activity I think of David Richie's weekend work camps for the 
students in the schools and colleges of the Philadelphia area. 
He takes them to wretched quarters of the city where, paying 
for their own lodging and board, they plaster, paint, repair 
ramshackle houses, and learn to take pleasure in associating 
with the people who live in them. There is, too, his Municipal 
Closeup. With some twenty boys and girls at a time he visits 
trade-union meetings, hospitals, magistrates courts, prisons, 
and Father Divine's "heaven." Superficially, these ventures are 
little more than oldtime slumming. Actually, the participants 
come back with a will to prevent some of the misery that they 
see, with a warm respect for men and women who before were 
little more than counters in the total of population. 

May I come now specifically to the cultivation of the indivi- 
dual soul? I have spoken of world organization and community 
service because they need attention—at this time they desper- 
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ately need attention. Moreover, organization and law are ways 
of expressing and registering social conscience. But fundamental 
to all community effort, local, national, international, must be 
the persistent motive of individual faith. 

Our times call for a reaffirmation of the Christian truth. 
When the disciples of John the Baptist asked Jesus, "Art thou 
he that should come, or look we for another?" they posed a 
question which Christianity has had to meet through the ages. 
Each period has had its peculiar emphasis, and we now must 
show that our Christian profession has a savor for our time, 
else it will be fit only to be trodden under the feet of men. 

Lewis Mumford has a phrasing of old truth, as he is quoted 
in an advertisment of his Values for Survival: 

The restoration of rational inhibitions and purposeful 
sacrifices is now one of the conditons of human survival 
. . . The philosophy which has set the pleasure principle 
above the reality principle, has made people loath to face 
the truth if it threatens to upset their comfortable habits 
or divert them from their familiar goals . . . . Religion’s 
function is to redress man’s pride in his intellect, to reduce 


his conceit and his complacence, so that he will be better 
fortified to face the ordeal of reality. 


Again, he says: 


Given a world of infantile and aggressive personalities, 
one cannot hope to produce political union and brotherly 
love out of their collective operation. 


We are back, you see, to the plain gospel of self-denial, which 
has been out of style with us. I forbear to quote for you the 
simpler eloquence of the New Testament phrasing the peren- 
nial truths which we must apply today. 

All of this has a burning relevance for us, of whom rightly 
much is expected. We spend our days with boys and girls of 
families who at the moment are dominant in our society and 
who set standards of culture which most Americans emulate. 
Sometimes our students come to us to avoid contact with chil- 
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dren of lower income families or of non-Aryan strain; often 
they think primarily of better preparation for college and of the 
standing in business and social life which college is presumed 
to give. Again and again parents misinterpret our desire to 
develop the individual’s powers as a promise that our schools 
will give their boys and girls a head start in competition with 
their fellows. Parental protectiveness is an instinct which often 
runs to over-indulgence, to extravagance and display, and to 
fostering personal gratification—all a denial of the gospel of 
Jesus. 

We are in the atmosphere daily of mores which are in dead 
opposition to democracy and Christianity. Now, in the words 
of Chaucer’s parson, “If gold rust, what shall yren do?” If our 
teachers do not question repeatedly the quality of social leader- 
ship, what shall we say of men of less advantage, who pattern 
their behavior after the example of highly respected folk? 

Charles Jackson, author of The Lost Weekend, has brought 
his family back to New York, disillusioned with what he calls 
the New England Myth, for he has seen gross materialism as 
the moving spirit of the section. “The children,” he says, “are 
as bad as their parents and grandparents. Education has really 
done them no good at all. They have been to the best schools, 
and in the eyes of the world they are cultivated people. Cultiv- 
ated they are, but they have no real culture whatver." To hot 
words like these I know that our first answer will be that we can 
name boys and girls who are using their talents and environ- 
ment to strengthen their religious insight and to aid them in 
dedicated living. But the degree of their effort and of ours must 
mount to match the necessity of our time. 

Everywhere we hear that the moment is urgent: we must set 
about extending Christian practices at once, or the world is lost. 
John Hersey's story of Hiroshima talks reality. Fear is a mighty 
and primitive motive in religion, and we should welcome it, the 
more so when it is pointed toward probability. Yet we must 
recognize that from its very severity fear is a force that is soon 
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dissipated, to be followed by a relapse into weariness and in- 
difference. Witness the inertia which has followed the intoxica- 
tion of war effort. In the urgency of the moment we will not 
scorn those who talk of fear, but we must recognize the need of 
going beyond to find a positive base for our action. 

Assuming that the dice are loaded against a happy outcome, 
when has the possibility of disaster discouraged adventure, least 
of all the adventure of a living faith? A man must love the high- 
est when he sees it, and the measure of his culture is his will- 
ingness to act on his noble impulses regardless of consequences. 
"Always, writes Richard Livingstone in the July Atlantic, 
“humanity turns to excellence as a flower turns to the sun: 
mankind crucifies Christ and kills Socrates, and they die amid 
derision; but in the end they receive the homage of the world. 
The first-rate is the accepted goal of humanity." 

“Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect", 
is a counsel that we respect in our most profound and realistic 
moments. Our job as teachers is to quicken in our students this 
fine instinct, to prolong its potency, to nurse its growth through 
action—resolutely. 

And, for the teacher himself? When all is said, our primary 
guarantee of effectiveness in religious education lies in prepar- 
paring ourselves. No one expects any teacher to practice within 
his classroom all that he hears. Much that he teaches will be 
through obiter dicta or through the unconscious effect of his 
attitude. Knowing this, a teacher must keep himself sensitive 
to events, at home and abroad, examining them in the light of 
his religious ideals, rather than in the fog with which selfish or 
class advantage smothers them. 

We cannot afford to consider ourselves intellectual helots, 
charged with keeping up the frame of things as they are, prac- 
ticing the rites of religion without relation to daily living. 
Jesus had something to say about people who did so, and our 
boys and girls are asking, too. We cannot afford to live in a 
never-never land, or to allow our students to use their time in 
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preparation for it. If our religion emulates St. Simeon Stylites 
or the modern flagpole sitter, the sooner we escape from our 
isolation and parasitical self-indulgance to reality, the better. 

There is a tale from Rufus Jones’ forty-year-old book, A 
Boy’s Religion from Memory. In a little Maine village a visit- 
ing Friend was holding a meeting by appointment. A large 
company came to hear him because he had a remarkable gift 
of preaching—and of second sight. One man in the community, 
reputed to be a skeptic, had not gone. ‘This man got on horse- 
back and started for the village by a road which passed the one 
leading to the meeting-house. As he rode along he felt drawn 
toward the meeting, but he would not give in. However, at the 
junction of the roads he threw the reins on the horse’s neck and 
resolved to go whichever way the horse took him. Contrary to 
his well-formed habit his mount turned in to the Meeting- 
house, and the man went in. The house was full, and the minis- 
ter was preaching a powerful sermon. 'The man dropped into 
a seat by the door, hoping to escape notice. But the minister 
stopped abruptly, fixed his eye, and said, "So thou decided to 
leave it to thy horse. It would have been well to have left it 
to the horse long ago." There followed a searching sermon, 
which reached the man's life and changed the whole current of 
his thought. Perhaps some people expect a like miracle for the 
world today. It may come, but the teacher dare not trust to 
the horse. 

True, we feel unequal to the saints of old. But the recent 
resurgence of faith in the teacher demands of us full use of our 
talent and training. The leader of those who were to spread his 
doctrine said, “For their sakes I sanctify myself." What better 
path to reality can we find than to make his resolution and his 
example ours? 


The Schools’ Answer Through Religion 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE SEVERAL AREAS OF EMPHASIS 


RELIGION IN THIS “ONE WORLD” 


CLAUDE M. FUESS 


THE ONE WORLD PICTURED so vividly by Wendell Willkie and 
envisaged by many contemporary statesmen is, of course, a 
fundamental tenet of the Christian philosophy. It is the central 
theme of Burns’ poem: 
Then let us pray that come it may 
As come it will, for a’ that, 


That man to man the warl’ o’er 
Shall brithers be, for a’ that. 


It is the focal idea in much of our most enlightened political 
thought. And it must be a definite objective of those who sin- 
cerely believe in 


One far-off divine event 
‘Towards which the whole creation moves. 


The forces working for the creation of One World are today 
more dynamic, more propitious, than at any moment in modern 
history. A concerted effort by churches, schools, and crusaders 
has more chance of success now than at any period since the 
birth of Jesus of Nazareth. ‘Thousands of people, some vocal 
and many inarticulate, are thinking in terms of global unity. 
The disintegration of nationalism in many areas has promoted 
international understanding. The insistent appeal of sufferers 
from poverty, famine and disease has brought diverse peoples 
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together. Beyond all this, even tough-minded leaders have come 
to realize that now may be a critical hour—an hour when, to 
quote Lincoln, “We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last, 
best hope on earth.” 

The obligation of educators in these difficult times is so heavy 
that it cannot be disregarded or escaped. It is quite possible for 
schools to continue their traditional programs, ignoring events 
and movements around them; and this is what a few of them seem 
to be doing. A far wiser course, however, is to lay an increasing 
emphasis on the study of other races and creeds—their back- 
grounds, their habits, their viewpoints, and their intimate way 
of living. Unless we are informed on these matters we cannot 
think or act intelligently. 

Believing as I do that in schools the moral and spiritual 
element is even more vital than the intellectual, I am convinced 
that all our teaching, whether in mathematics and science 
(which are, after all, our only workable universal languages), 
in the foreign tongues, in history, or in the fine arts, should 
bring out the need for mutual understanding and tolerance. 
Therefore, I would use all the legitimate channels of school 
activity to enforce and amplify, directly and indirectly, the basic 
aims of this conference. I would make sure that the instruction 
in schools be free from the insidious poison of provincialism 
and isolationism. I would cease using our own glass houses as 
bases for stone-throwing. I would try to make our professed 
creed a working code for daily living. 

The goal to be achieved would seem, if we are earnest Chris- 
tians, to be both obvious and desirable. The practical channels 
by which it can be reached may, however, be of many different 
kinds. We are chiefly concerned with means, not ends—for on 
the ends we are generally agreed. But we may differ honestly 
with regard to methods. Some of us, dreading the implications 
and consequences of indoctrination, believe that if we teach 
boys and girls how to think, we need not be much concerned 
about what they think, Others, confident that we possess the 
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truth, are certain that our function is its insistent promulgation. 
Doubtless each one of us has his private panacea for the ills 
of our social order. The avowed purpose of this symposium is 
to elicit varying opinions, to learn from our friends and neigh- 
bors how they face problems. 

One significant fact needs here no reiteration—if our religious 
faith cannot be carried into the every-day conduct of those 
whom we teach, if it is not something more than a beautiful 
but ineffectual dream, then it is too ethereal to be of much 
value. Until we ourselves discover how to get along with all 
sorts and conditions of men, until we learn to profit by the 
lessons of history, until we practice all the moral and ethical 
creed which we recite so glibly—until then we shall have failed 
as exponents of the Christian religion. We must save ourselves 
before we can save our pupils. 


RELIGION FOR THE TOTAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 


BURTON P. FOWLER 


A CHIEF RELIGIOUS GOAL of a school that cherishes religious 
values should be to develop a kind of daily living in which all 
one’s relationships with others are based on Christian ethical 
principles. Such an ideal is so far removed from the practices 
in most of our schools that it seems to be little else than wishful 
thinking. 

Why is it that we seem to get little farther in our schools than 
formal study courses and stated worship services? Valuable as 
these two experiences are, they are only means to an end, and 
when the end seems to be little or no better than the society 
that prevails outside the school, with all its selfishness, greed, 
competition, intolerance, and narrow social outlook, one won- 
ders whether religion in our schools is just another course 
instead of an all-pervasive dynamic force which affects every 
aspect of human relationships. 
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Possibly if we were to analyze some of our religious values 
and check them against the realities of group living in the 
school, we might begin to see religion as action, as well as study 
and worship. We might well give consideration to such ques- 
tions as these: 

1. What are some of the specific religious values which we 
should like to derive from study and worship so that they might 
be applied to the various aspects of school life? 

2. How can a faculty, a student body, and the parents go 
about determining what such values are? 

3. What are the areas of group living within a school which 
might be affected if a religion of action were to be achieved? 

4. How does the heavy hand of tradition limit the freedom 
of a school in living out its ethical principles—such traditions 
as clientele, admissions, school customs, discipline, academic 
standards, athletic prestige, classroom procedures and various 
social pressures? 

5. What are the responsibilities of the faculty both indivi- 
dually and as a group in upholding the religious aims of the 
school? 

6. What are the roles of alumni and parents in understand- 
ing what a truly religious program in a school involves? 

In relationship to such questions as the foregoing it might 
be discovered that only by applying the acid test of our religious 
aims to our actual daily practices as teachers and students can 
we arrive at some sort of index of our religious health. We may 
find that we must go beyond the senior course on comparative 
religions and the daily morning worship and courageously ask 
ourselves whether the various policies of adminstration, in- 
struction, student government, community participation, social 
life—in short, whether all aspects of the total school program 
—are governed by what is profitable and expedient, or by what 
is recognized as Christian and ideal? 
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RELIGION FOR RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP 


HENRY H. CALLARD 


IN THE PAST THE DIFFICULTY has been that religious instruction 
has often failed to relate itself to every-day life in terms of the 
active expression of the meaning of Christian teachings. It is a 
vital problem demanding new thought and planning for this 
age and its new generation of young people. If religious training 
in the broad sense be well done, good citizenship of high order 
will be a most important and natural outcome. 

‘The hypothesis on which we act is that a good Christian will 
be a good citizen. At their best, both will be motivated by the 
highest interests of society rather than by their own desires. 
They will be sensitive and alert to the needs of society and 
disposed to do whatever they can for the common good. Social 
problems and social needs will be for them of great concern 
rather than dilemmas to be ignored or avoided by every possible 
means. They will not shirk their responsibilities though much 
be required of them in time and energy. 

The essential fact of constructive social action is that it is 
founded upon a Christian attitude toward life. It is this attitude 
which religious teaching seeks to develop through systematic in- 
struction. Since responsible citizenship grows naturally out of a 
Christian spirit, religious training may be the means whereby 
young people can be most successfully prepared for the finest 
type of citizenship. What are the essential elements of this 
citizenship which grows out of Christian faith and practice? 

Religion has its best expression in human service, and a real 
religious faith must have fulfillment in service, if it is to have 
meaning and purpose. Belief and conviction must be fortified 
by action, which takes the form of participation in social activi- 
ties suited to the individual’s age and stage of development. 
Without the proper activities for the application of Christian 
teachings there cannot be well-rounded growth, nor much con- 
viction of its value to carry over into later life. Therefore, the 
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planning and selection of desirable experiences for service is 
the most important part of training for citizenship. 

If opportunities for service presented to the students are to 
exemplify the best application of the Christian spirit, there 
are certain qualities that such experiences should have. They 
should emphasize the factor of need above all else. He who 
serves must believe that no task is too menial or no cause too 
slight for one who is to give expression to his religion. Service 
must be rendered without distinction of any kind and without 
any feeling of self-righteousness. It must not be trivial or 
patronizing or an opportunity for rationalizing virtue. It should 
be a natural and spontaneous response to a need which the 
individual himself feels. Instruction ought to include revelation 
of human need in terms and opportunities suited to the age and 
understanding of the individual. And finally, social responsibili- 
ties should be accepted by them as a means of expression of an 
inner conviction founded upon Christian idealism. 


COURSES IN RELIGION 


ERDMAN HARRIS 


Mosr oF Us, I AM SURE, are not satisfied with the widely held 
theory that courses in religion should make no attempt to 
evangelize. Exponents of this theory maintain that the function 
of these courses is to inform, not to convert. We may feel that 
the classroom is not the proper setting for preaching or even 
for narrow indoctrination. But if the theory means that the 
teacher's task is done when the facts have been impartially pre- 
sented, and mastered by the student in a form which can be 
tested by recitation and examination, we have serious doubts. 

Just as part of the objective of a course in English is to raise 
a thirst for good literature, so part of the purpose of a course 
in religion is to raise a thirst for righteousness and a sense of 
need for God. Some topics in any course may be spectatorially 
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treated (with the student as impartial spectator). The heart of 
a course in religion is existential (where the student asks: What 
does this mean for me?). As teachers we fail if our subject does 
not grip and move. As teachers we fail if the only modifications 
resulting from our teaching are informational, leaving the life 
of emotion and value-judgment untouched. 

Expert English teachers have always had the ability to teach 
masterpieces of literature in such a way that they throw light 
upon the experience of students and move young people emo- 
tionally. Teachers of religion, with the Bible, the Prayer Book, 
or the classics of church history or modern theism as their texts, 
should surely be able to do as well. 

The courses in religion should be the most vital and moving 
in the curriculum, because they deal with the ultimate issues 
which every thoughtful person must face, the deepest queries 
which disturb each human heart, and the power men have 
found in faith to conquer themselves and give meaning to ex- 
istence. If the teaching of the prophets and the life of our Lord 
do not get through to the student vitally, to condemn and 
convert, part of the fault surely lies with the teacher. 

We hope that we may be able to help each other in these 
matters by the sharing of experiences. The primary question 
would seem to be: How can the classroom hours, with their 
attendant study and concomitant individual conferences, be 
made to accomplish the purpose for which courses in religion 
are included in the curriculum? 

Most of our schools include boys and girls of various faiths. 
Many of them come to us with very little understanding of their 
own denominational beliefs and traditions. There are at least 
three positions, in the light of this situation, now taken by 
different schools: 

1. A few non-Catholic schools take almost as definite a stand 
as the parochial Catholic institutions and attempt to convince 
the students of the validity of one particular theological and 
moral system. Although alternative positions are discussed, the 
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official doctrine of the school is given the lion’s share of time 
and emphasis. This is a perfectly defensible position for a pri- 
vate school in a democracy to take, whether the institution be 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Unitarian or under the auspices of the 
Society of Friends. 

2. Some schools teach the denominator which is felt to be 
common to all religions, emphasizing those things upon which 
all theistic men of good will agree, and minimizing the angulari- 
ties of particular dogmas. 

3. Some schools try, along with the elucidation of the com- 
mon ground, to promote understanding by making sure that 
each group knows what the other groups believe, stated in 
terms of their most eloquent representatives. ‘Thus, under this 
system, a student would learn the reasons for belief in God 
which all theists would deem convincing, but would also learn 
the differences between the faiths and denominations on such 
a question (for example) as the status of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus. 

Many Protestants, Catholics and Jews labor under miscon- 
ceptions as to the nature of each other’s faith, and it is the pur- 
pose of the third program here sketched to sweep away these 
misconceptions. It has even been stated by some teachers who 
take this line that their object is to make Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews more intelligent and devoted Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews! 


MAKING SCHOOL WORSHIP A VITAL EXPERIENCE 


WALDEN PELL II 


OF ALL HUMAN ACTIVITIES the worship of God testifies most 
clearly to man’s deepest longings and his highest nature. 
Through worship man presses toward his highest goal, toward 
all-absorbing loyalty to his Creator. ‘The tug of lesser loyalties 
and other loves makes this pilgrimate a confusing struggle, at 
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times even a desperate battle. It is so easy to be distracted from 
our highest loyalty by those many other things which are less 
than the love of God! 

To give our hearts to our Heavenly Father, to love our friends 
in God and our enemies for God, is surely impossible without 
communion with him. Here, then, is the need, the purpose of 
worship: to help us break the chains of lesser loves and to grow 
truly in the love of God with all our hearts and souls and minds 
and strength. i 

Worship in the schools of our nation reflects the character- 
istics of worship in the world as a whole. Its ancient lineage is 
reflected in the fact that services of worship were the earliest 
religious activity in many of our schools. The centrality of 
worship in human life, expressed in the mediaeval saying, 
"Man's chief end is to glorify God and enjoy Him forever,” is 
maintained in the place of importance and dignity given to the 
corporate services in our school chapels. And in the schools is 
found an enormous variety of services, even as services in the 
world outside range from the inspired silence of a Friends meet- 
ing to the sound and pageantry of high sung Mass in a great 
cathedral. 

For example, worship may range from the highly sacramental, 
with the maximum use of material things and outward forms 
to aid the inner spiritual experience, to the essentially inward, 
mystical approach in which the soul speaks directly to God, "the 
alone to the Alone,” and in which there is a minimum of out- 
ward form. In our schools we may find one end of this range 
in, say, a service of Holy Communion at Kent, the other end in 
a Friends meeting at George School. For most of our schools 
the form and content of corporate worship will fall somewhere 
between the two ends or extremes of the line. 

Another line of reference concerns the extent to which serv- 
ices are planned and participated in by the worshippers. At one 
extreme is the service entirely planned and executed by the 
pupils, with student leaders, choir and ushers. At the other 
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extreme is the service which is set by tradition or planned by 
adult leadership, and in which the student congregation takes 
a largely passive part. | 

Then there is the question of how much variety should be 
introduced into the services. In one chapel there may be Even- 
ing Prayer on Monday, Instruction on Tuesday, Compline on 
Wednesday, hymn-singing on Thursday and the Litany on 
Friday; in another the same form of psalm, scripture-reading, 
prayers and hymn may prevail every morning or evening of 
the week. 

Should services be "compulsory" or "optional"? Several years 
ago there was not much question about this. 'The services were 
held and everyone attended—or else! Recently there has been 
greater recognition of the value of voluntary services in schools. 
But how 1s the school to assure a reasonable attendance, unless 
attendance is required? This question raises in turn several 
other interesting questions. 

To what extent should religious instruction enter into school 
services of worship? One school may aim at "pure worship," 
where the object is direct adoration of God, thanksgiving and 
inward prayer, and the joyful communion of the soul with its 
Creator. Another school may include from time to time con- 
siderable instruction, in the form of sermons, readings, more or 
less prepared talks or meditations. Prayer and adoration are 
provided for, but often they may be more the inspirational 
background for instruction than the chief object of the service. 
Instruction is a valid part of worship; but it can be overdone, 
as in that famous prayer, full of edifying information, which 
was described as "the most eloquent prayer ever offered to a 
Boston congregation"! 

Another line of reference may be described as the “degree of 
corporateness." How much stress should be put on the impor- 
tance of worshipping together and how much on the cultivation 
of worship by the individual in private? It is one of those 
"false but useful distinctions" to call a corporate service ("where 
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two or three are gathered together") "worship," and private 
worship "prayer." For prayer is part of worship and worship is 
part of prayer. Our careful planning should encompass the 
whole range of prayer, from a corporate service for the entire 
student body, to the question of how Jack or Mary in the gth 
Grade may be encouraged to keep up their childhood prayers, 
and how Tom or Betty, who are Seniors, may be helped to draw 
on the rich resources of the devotional life for strength and 
guidance through their college years. How can we make our 
worship a true ladder on which our thoughts and aspirations 
arise to God and on which his mercy, power and grace come 
down to us? How often shall we worship together as a school 
. family; how much shall we encourage the pupil to "enter into 
thy closet . . . and pray to thy Father which is in secret"? 

And once more, to what degree should worship be arranged 
to inculcate certain virtues, to bave certain effects on the 
characters and personalities of the worshippers? At one end is 
the service carefully calculated to promote honesty, or faith, 
or courage, or love, or self-discipline, or emotional stability or 
some combination of such virtues. At the other end is the service 
directed primarily toward God, with any effects on the character 
allowed to be by-products of this experience. In this latter type 
of service God is worshipped as the "mysterium tremendum," 
Whose very nature demands this expression of his “worth- 
ship." 

We have indicated just a few of the possible variations in 
school worship. There are many further questions: in what sort 
of place shall services be held, in a beautiful and spacious 
chapel, in a plain assembly hall, or in a lovely outdoor setting? 
Who is to conduct them— pupils, teachers, a chaplain, a visiting 
minister, the head of the school? How frequently are the services 
to be held and how much time is to be allotted to them? What 
place shall music play in them? To what extent shall traditional 
forms or sectarian atmosphere prevail? 

Each school must adopt, devise and adapt the forms and pro- 
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grams of worship most appropriate to its philosophy and objec- 
tives. There are values at each of the extremes we have men- 
tioned, and all the way along the various lines of reference 
between them. These values must be identified, appraised, 
weighed and selected. 

But of course we have oversimplified the matter! Developing 
the program of worship for a school is no mere business of find- 
ing points on various lines, or of avoiding or seeking extremes, 
or of mixing so much sacramentalism with so much corporate- 
ness and stirring with a dash of instruction and pupil participa- 
tion! This is a deep and delicate quest. Due proportion has to 
be maintained. The native genius of the particular school must 
be considered. Its worship must be integrated with its life as a 
whole and allowance must be made for due evolution and 
development, to keep up with new times and new needs, with 
great modern causes and the pressures and tensions of the 
changing world. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE TASK OF TEACHING RELIGION 


A. GRAHAM BALDWIN 


WHAT WE TEACH AND HOW WE TRY to teach it depends upon 
what we want to accomplish. In order to make clear the point 
of view with which we are dealing, I want to remind you of the 
goals for which I believe we are striving. 

We want to encourage and stimulate in students their natural 
desire to learn and to know, teaching them at the same time to 
think clearly, honestly, and independently. To keep students 
intellecually alert and keen and on their toes is our first job, 
but this is not enough. 

We want to see individuals leaving our schools emotionally 
well-balanced and able to adjust themselves to all kinds of 
situations and all kinds of emotional and psychological pres- 
sures without cracking up later in life. We want to help them 
find the satisfactions that life at its best can bring, so that there 
is less misery and less frustration and less tragedy in human 
life. These things are desirable and important, but of them- 
selves they are not enough. 

We want to send out into business, the professions, and public 
life men and women with a high sense of values, a strong sense 
of idealism, moved by a determination to help make the world 
a better place, and equipped with knowledge and with the 
practical skills needed for this task. In order to accomplish this, 
we must help them work out a sound philosophy of life. If we 
succeed in doing this, we have done much, but still not enough. 

Education at its best should accomplish all that I have sug- 
gested and more. It must bring students face to face with the 
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fact that we are God’s creatures—that God is our Father. 
It should lead them into a vital relationship with God. It 
should do this in many ways. One way is by helping them to 
face squarely and to answer honestly such questions as: What 
and where is God? What is my relationship to God? How can I 
discover and fulfill my full responsibility to God? And in trying 
to accomplish this it is my belief that education at its best does 
not do the student’s thinking for him. It offers him the best 
food for thought and urges and encourages him to think not by 
himself, or for himself—but toward the Truth with every power 
of mind and heart that God has given him. 

Every course in the curriculum should have relevance to these 
general aims of secondary education, although, obviously cer- 
tain courses emphasize some of these values more than others. 
But no course should violate these general aims. Mathematics, 
the study of languages, literature, history, science, art, and the 
study of religion, all should help to accomplish what I have 
been suggesting. Taken collectively, they should supplement 
each other and contribute toward a philosophy of life that is 
both highly social in its implications and essentially religious 
in its motivation. 

The most useful definition of religion that I have found is 
this: Religion is the attitude of individuals or groups toward 
the power or powers that they believe to be influencing their 
lives and determining their destiny—and a way of living grow- 
ing out of this attitude. I like this definition because it is broad 
enough to include all of the religions of mankind—from the 
first efforts of man to adjust to the unseen world to the highest 
achievements of the human spirit. It becomes immediately ap- 
parent that religion is not merely a “thought-system” nor, on the 
other hand, a mere emotional response. Religion is a combina- 
tion of thought and feeling. Most of our attitudes are a mixture 
of both. As Studdert Kennedy suggests in one of his poems, 
“Thought that does not feel is not real thought but thought’s 
ghost—all pale and sicklied o’er with dead conventions.” 
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Thus, if religion is a combination of thought and feeling, our 
task as educators should be to aim at nothing less than setting 
before our students the best in thought and feeling that man 
has experienced in the past, and can experience today. More- 
over, if religion is our attitude toward the power that we believe 
to be influencing our life and determining our destiny, then all 
that takes place in the classroom—in every classroom—and all 
that happens outside of the classroom affects and modifies our 
attitude toward God and our way of living which grows out of 
this attitude. Our study of science, of history, of art, of mathe- 
matics—all has its influence. Thus, in a very real sense, directly 
or indirectly, every course of study constitutes part of the 
general process of religious education. 

Some of you may feel that there is no real need for courses 
especially devoted to the study of religion. You may believe that 
all the values sought for in such courses can be adequately 
achieved in courses of history and literature, and through other 
aspects of school life. But many of us are convinced that there 
is great need for separate courses in religion which will open up 
to students more clearly and more adequately man’s religious 
and spiritual heritage. 

Here are some of the courses that have been finding their 
place in the curriculum: courses in the study of the Bible, both 
Old and New Testament, that accomplish at least three values: 
first, familiarity with the greatest passages of the Bible—an un- 
derstanding of the experiences that the authors seek to express 
through myth and legend, song and prayer, wisdom and 
prophecy, prose and poetry; second, an acquaintance with the 
great characters of the Bible that gives to students a knowledge 
of when each person lived, what problems he faced, the forces 
at work upon his life, his idea of God, and his relationship to 
God, and the contributions which he made to his contempor- 
aries and to posterity; third, a sense of the development of man’s 
thought and faith as it can be traced through the centuries—his 
changing ideas of God, of what God required of him, of his 
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relationship to his fellowmen, of prayer, of sin, salvation, and 
life after death. 

Other courses are being offered in which students have the 
opportunity to study the great religions of mankind sympa- 
thetically, appreciatively, and critically, yet no more critically 
than they study the scriptures of their own religion. I think 
that this kind of study has advantages. I think it helps to meet 
adequately the objectives and aims of education that I stated 
earlier—more adequately than if we limit our study to our own 
religious heritage. Certainly, it will help us better to understand 
people in other parts of the world. 

Some years ago, as I was conversing with a Japanese Buddhist 
about religion, he offered this suggestion: He said— 

“It seems to me that all of us are like children wandering in 
a dark forest. We are looking for the path that will lead us out, 
and we are looking toward a source of light that will help us 
to find our way out. The moon is shining, and at times seems 
to offer that light, but there are clouds in the sky and foliage of 
the trees that block our vision. But every now and then one of 
us catches the full light of the moon and sees more clearly the 
path that it lights up. We can call to each other, saying, ‘I have 
found a path. Come with me, Or we can each follow our 
separate paths, maintaining communication as effectively as 
possible and calling words of encouragement. Or we can argue 
with each other about the specific merits of our particular view 
of the moon and the path that it has opened up to us." 

For myself, I find help and encouragement from an attempt 
to understand the other great religions of mankind. They seem 
to make clearer the path that I myself would follow. 

There are still other courses making places for themselves in 
many different schools. ‘There are courses in Christian biogra- 
phy that show the development of Christian thought through 
the lives and the influence of outstanding leaders through the 
centuries that followed the beginning of the Christian gospel. 
There are courses which are dealing with contemporary 
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thought. In a number of schools the Hazen Foundation books 
have formed the basis of thought and discussion about God and 
Jesus and prayer and the relation of the Christian message to 
our democratic faith. 

Other fields of specialized and advanced study of religion 
ought to be given emphasis during a student’s years of college— 
courses in the psychology of religion, the philosophy of religion, 
church history, and courses that take one back to the Bible for 
more intensive analysis and study. We fall into the educational 
pitfall so disastrously encountered by many people if we fail to 
recognize that one should never cease thinking and studying 
and searching for new knowledge in this and other fields. We 
do well, I believe, to heed the warning in the first paragraph 
of Sheldon’s book, Psychology and the Promethean Will: 


The days of youth teem with fragments of living knowl- 
edge, with dawning philosophy, morning dreams, plans; 
but the human mind at forty is commonly vulgar, smug, 
deadened, and wastes its hours. Everywhere, adult brains 
seem to resemble blighted trees that have died in the upper 
branches . . . . There are a few who go on toward full 
mental growth. 


In conclusion I should like to state the pardox that I believe 
we as teachers of religion or of any other subject must face as 
we try to help students find answers to their questions. We must 
help them reach conclusions and convictions upon which they 
can base the decisions that are most important in life. But we 
must also remind them again and again that man's knowledge 
is incomplete, and that the search for truth has not ended. 
Therefore, strong as our convictions may be at any moment, and 
strong as theirs may become, there should be encouragement of 
that kind of intellectual and spiritual hunger which keeps one 
forever searching for more knowledge and more truth. 

In Greek mythology, Epimetheus represented the guardian of 
the knowledge gained from experience of the past. Prometheus 
symbolized the persistent hunger of man for new knowledge. 
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I believe in a religion and in a kind of education that is both 
Epimethean and Promethean. I believe that any and every 
course in the curriculum should pay proper tribute to each. 


Only as we do this, can we move steadily toward the highest 
goals of a liberal religious education. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


RELIGION IN A CHURCH SCHOOL 


JOHN PAGE WILLIAMS 


LAST YEAR ON THE FINAL examination in one of my courses 
I asked for the various meanings of the commandment, ‘“Thou 
shalt not steal." One of my pupils, a very realistic youngster, 
wrote an answer which I try to keep in mind and which I think 
teachers of religion should keep in mind both in conferences 
and in classroom. He said that the commandment is understood 
to apply today not only to taking things or objects which belong 
to others, but also to not wasting what belongs to others, as for 
instance, not wasting people's time by talking without saying 
anything. The more I have thought about that answer, the more 
it has worried me. 

I hope most of you read the essay on “The Need For a Sharper 
Eye" in School and Society last June. Its theme was that too 
many people write reports on educational projects without even 
examining anything beyond the ideals, the hopes, the wishful 
thinking which existed chiefly in the minds or imaginations of 
those who initiated the projects. We who work in religious 
education are especially apt to need the sharper eye. It is easy 
for us to be carried away by devotion to what we want earnestly 
to be doing without being realistic about what we do or can 
accomplish. In spite of my student's comment on the command- 
ments (or on my course), and in spite of that article, I shall 
dare to present my idea of what we should and can do in our 
classes. 

I understand my theme to be the Teaching of Religion and 
that this refers to work in the classroom. I, therefore, assume 
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that we are to deal with the objects of our classroom work, 
assuming that we at the same time will be striving to achieve 
certain other ideals in other phases of the life of the school. 

First of all, I believe we must concentrate on a curriculum 
in religious studies which aims at a fundamental understanding 
of the Christian faith. Recently an Episcopal layman in the 
diocese of Virginia—he isn't wealthy—gave $3,000 to the Bishop 
to provide during each of three years two days of lectures on 
fundamental theological doctrine. His reasoning was that the 
majority of sermons miss fire because the clergy look on them 
as necessary routine duties and they do that because they do not 
know enough about the great ideas of the faith to be impelled 
to go out and tell people about them. The report, Towards the 
Conversion of England, says: "It is useless to evangelize unless 
we know the content of the evangel” and “It is useless to evan- 
gelize unless the Good News is understood by those to whom 
it is proclaimed." 

Of course, when we teach we aim at producing developed 
Christians, Christians who have accepted the gospel, Christians 
who pray, who work, who are genuine members of the Christian 
Church, who are converted, if you will. We can produce such 
Christians, however, only if they are steeped in the Christian 
faith. They need inspiration, counseling, worship, action, but 
they also need knowledge. Prayer is defective if the one who prays 
has inadequate knowledge of him to whom he prays, or of him 
for whom he prays. Work will be misdirected if the goals and 
conditions of life are not understood. If evangelism is only 
inspirational, I believe it does not belong in the classroom. In 
these days it can too easily end up in empty promotion. After 
the way we have been promoted to support all sorts of things 
and do this or do that and buy this or that, we are worn out 
and promotion no longer has meaning. Means for promoting 
ideas often have no value because no one has studied the ideas 
being put across. The ideas may even be good, but that doesn't 
do any good if people don't understand them. 
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If we do present the ideas to our pupils in an inspiring way, 
but center our attention on the ideas rather than on the method 
of putting them across, we may be truly evangelizing. If we 
are not that successful, we will at least be laying the foundation 
for future evangelization—whether it be from the pulpit or 
whether it be by individual counseling, or whether it be in 
other classrooms. 

The real reason evangelism has such a bad name is that it has 
so often neglected eternal ideas in favor of concentration on 
some human method of getting ideas across. 

As I have said, I believe we should be concerned with getting 
across to our pupils the fundamentals of the Christian faith. 
It is necessary that we concentrate on systematic presentation of 
those simple fundamentals. ‘There are always temptations to go 
too far afield and bring too many ideas into the religious studies 
classroom. For instance, many students have a confused idea of 
Christian ethics because they have been dealing with such broad 
ideas and large problems that they have completely neglected 
the fundamental ideas. Many a sacred studies class has settled 
in two hours questions of social ethics on which experts write 
many volumes without being able to find the answer. The secret 
of the remarkable success of such a sacred studies class is that 
the pupils do not have broad enough understanding of the 
problem to be discouraged and the teacher knows so little him- 
self that he is able to arrive at very neat solutions, unconfused 
by the realities. 

Similar difficulties are inherent in courses in comparative 
religion. Most students in comparative religion classes simply 
do not know enough about Christianity to be able to compare 
it with any other religion. Most intelligent students in compara- 
tive religion seem to me to have a very healthy suspicion of the 
textbooks which make pat comparisons of all the great religions 
in the space of 500 or so pages. 

It would be grand to be able to deal with all the challenging 
problems of social ethics or with the fascinating thoughts of 
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religions other than our own, but our primary job is to teach 
the fundamentals of the faith. The live teacher must, of course, 
make clear that this faith is meaningless unless it is understood 
to be relevant to history, but most pupils will have a hard 
enough time understanding simple fundamentals of faith with- 
out being presented with half-baked ideas about social problems 
which are too big for the experts. 

What are these fundamentals of the faith to be gotten across? 
It seems to me that they include primarily the great doctrines 
of God (Father, Son and Holy Spirit), the doctrine of Man, and 
the idea of the Church. These will include ideas of sin, judg- 
ment, suffering, creation, redemption, the kingdom of God, 
eternal life, etc. They should be based on Biblical teaching and 
a good deal of our work should be guiding students to derive 
these fundamentals from a study of the Bible. Besides this, the 
fundamentals must be studied as they are worked out in Chris- 
tian Church in history and practice. 

The program on which we at St. Christopher’s have been 
working is a four-year plan. We start with Old Testament his- 
tory and mild interpretation in the 8th grade. For this we use 
Dr. Bowie’s Story of the Bible, Old ‘Testament section. In the 
gth grade we have an intensive study of St. Mark, supplemented 
by the Sermon on the Mount and a selection of Lukan parables. 
In the 10th grade we study church history (through Christian 
Biography) during most of the year, and the organization, 
customs and beliefs of one branch of the Christian Church dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. In the 11th grade I try to bring 
the work of previous years to a focus in a study of theology for 
one-half of the year and Christian ethics for the other half. All 
the courses are still incomplete and in process of development. 
I believe I am happiest about the New Testament course and 
the doctrine and ethics course. 

I have been working over the course in Mark for some years 
and,I believe it is still developing. The course began with a 
strong critical and liberal slant, but it has changed some. Great 
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effort is made to make the gospel as clear historically as possi- 
ble. My effort has been to try to get the boys to face the human 
meanings of the various condensed anecdotes and teachings in 
the gospel. I have encouraged them to notice where the per- 
sonality of Mark comes into the story and how needs of the 
time have moulded the story. We have faced the possible 
practical explanation of miracles, but more and more I have 
tried to guide them to see that there is in every miracle the 
evidence of a divine intervention and I have emphasized that 
the people nearest the time clearly thought it was divine 
intervention. 

It is striking how often boys come smack up against some 
verse for the first time, e.g., "He that hath, to him shall be 
given, etc." and the saying about hating father or mother. They 
really need to be questioned on the meaning of almost every 
verse. Much time is spent on the series of incidents connected 
with confession by Peter, prediction of suffering, and trans- 
figuration. ‘Teaching about doctrines of God and man comes 
in strongly here. More recently I have been adding to Mark 
material from Matthew and Luke. We have been pointing up 
the tremendous demands of God and the law. Parables of the 
unprofitable servants and the king building a tower, for exam- 
ple, are used here. I find myself stressing more and more the 
fact that Mark emphasized Jesus’ power over demons and his 
power in teaching. 

I believe we are getting out of the temptation to teach the 
fascinating items of criticism and spending more time on the 
positive doctrines. Teaching the fascinating items of criticism 
can be as much of a snare for the modern teacher as the 
teaching of Old Testament stories was for the teacher of twenty 
years ago. I recommend in this connection Alan Richardson’s 
book, A Preface to Bible Study. ‘Those of you who know 
his Gospels in the Making, which deals with Form Criticism, 
should read this book which gives full insight to the results of 
criticism and yet directs us to positive Bible teaching. The 
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method in this course is discussion. We try to analyze the 
stories through questions and bring out the truths implied. 

In the 11th grade course we start with a paper on the goal of 
life and then try to break down the usual goals as inadequate. 
In the process we read much of Ecclesiastes. Then we study the 
ideas of God (using Genesis I and II, Isaiah 6, Jeremiah 1 and 
Jonah). We deal with the basic arguments for belief in God. 
We study the various ideas connected with the Incarnation. We 
deal with the nature of man and with the meaning of the 
Church. We should like to develop in this course more use of 
crucial Biblical passages which are relevant to the various 
doctrines. This is especially necessary since boys can grasp the 
more profound meaning which they will have missed in 8th 
and oth grades. 

Keeping the theology of the first half-year in mind, we move 
on to Christian ethics, using Christian Behaviour, by C. S. Lewis. 
This book is inadequate but it deals with the kind of ethical 
teaching which I think most valuable as the starting point. I was 
delighted when some of the boys remarked last spring that they 
like the book, (a) because it is well written, and (b) because it is 
practical. The fact that they consider it practical bears out, 
I believe, my contention that boys can deal with such material 
and get greater profit than they get from dealing with the usual 
course in social ethics. The two books used in 11th grade are 
not enough for the year by themselves. Other textbooks are 
desirable but in the meantime supplementary Bible reading 
can be used. 

Courses of this kind leave out many things which all of us 
would like to have taught in schools. We don't deal with labor- 
management relations or the United Nations. The boys don't 
end up with much intelligence about Mohammedanism. You 
see, we also believe in concentrating on teaching history rather 
than social studies. I had rather have the boys in our Senior 
English spend a third of the year on close reading of Burke's 
speeches than have them deal with all kinds of fancy literature 
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or creative writing. I believe they need the same intellectual 
discipline in religious studies that they need in mathematics 
or history or literature. 

If we can encourage in them habits of clear thinking and give 
them a few of the fundamental ideas of the faith, I believe they 
will, as their experience broadens, be able to cope both intelli- 
gently and faithfully with new doubts and new ideas. We suffer 
today from an excess of contemporaneity. Sir Richard Living- 
ston seems to me to establish the proposition that we are an 
age without standards. If we don’t go wandering off in too 
many directions, we can develop in our pupils the beginnings 
of a definite and Christian philosophy of life, and I think that is 
of fundamental importance in meeting the needs of our time. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


STUDENT PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


DOROTHY WALDO PHILLIPS 


DURING THE WAR WE TAUGHT some fifteen million of our youth 
how to go forth to kill. We put a nation’s resources behind a 
program that gave young men expert instruction in the skills 
of mass destruction. Now we are facing the waging of the Peace 
and we must construct a new world order. We are reminded 
that there are thirty million children of school age in America. 
We are challenged to teach these thirty million the skills of 
living. Here lies a program of education in which we, as a 
nation, must be prepared to invest most heartily. 

What about the emotional education of these children? ‘The 
war has certainly brought home to us the realization that it is 
bad business to give a man a lot of power when he has not the 
emotional stability to handle it wisely. We must educate hearts 
as well as minds. We must seek an approach which will educate 
all of the individual and send him forth rich in human under- 
standing. 

Lately there has been much emphasis on the humanities. We, 
at this Conference, discussed how we must place emphasis on 
spiritual values so that this tremendous program of education 
lying ahead may have a third dimension with the richness and 
inspiration that shine through the emphases of religion. ‘Those 
who are boys and girls today must grow inside so that they may 
be men and women who, having a fine sense of the fitness of 
things, will be outgoing toward others. Because, however, these 
are things made up of the intangibles, we cannot quite put them 
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into little packages for consumption; neither can we compute 
their values on a blackboard. In fact, if wé are not very careful 
they may slip through our fingers. 

Do you not think that, in the past, we have made a mistake 
in thinking that we could leave the emotional education of “the 
other half" of a student to chance? Dare we do this? Will an 
understanding of human values reach him casually? Perhaps 
our only hope is that he will catch it from the example of 
parents, teachers, or the members of the community: but, alas, 
such example has often worked against the desired end rather 
than for it. 

Many of us who work in the field of youth counseling, and 
who are trying to be of service to our bewildered adolescents 
as they grope around the teen-age bend, could be far more 
effective and would find the going less complicated if more had 
been done about emotional education up through the years. We 
recognize more fully now a need to draw upon all that has been 
learned in the fields of psychiatry and psychology. We need to 
know much about the realm of attitudes and to cultivate an 
elasticity of mind and spirit as we step across the border line 
into the world of the child. 

Let us recognize this is an inside job. We need to do much 
consumer research. We must know the motivations of indivi- 
duals along the different age levels and study the needs that 
drive young people. Our next concern should be to tie the 
spiritual answers to those needs so that basic truths become not 
something mundane that has been handed down, but vital 
experiences that become a part of one. Why? Because they are 
then pulled along with the needs that surge through him. 

Jesus of Nazareth, the greatest teacher of all time, knew these 
techniques. He did not know them formally; he felt them. 
What better example could we find? He always taught through 
capturing the imagination of his hearers. 

To illustrate the above, the following teaching possibilities 
are suggested: 
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(a) In social science and civics classes—more units of study 
setting forth the religious aspects of certain social changes. An 
entire unit devoted to religion, or the lack of it, as a vital 
sociological factor. Being good in keeping with civic, com- 
munity, and global needs. 

(b) In the history classes—emphasis at specific points of 
study on the effects of the influences of religion. An opportunity 
to demonstrate what has happened when there has been great 
spiritual leadership and the devastating results obtained when 
there has been no spiritual awareness. Being good through 
knowing the facts resulting from the alternatives. 

(c) In applied psychology and human relationships classes 
—when a student is learning what makes him tick, let him learn 
that only through spiritual growth can he possibly determine 
the answers to many of the problems that beset him—that such 
is the real preparation for broader, richer living, and that the 
cultures we care about in a democracy are deeply spiritual. 
Being good from its most practical aspects. 

(d) In the English classes—more reviews of certain books, 
especially biographies and autobiographies, which emphasize 
the significance of religious living and the effect on character. 
Being good in its most imaginative sense. 

The student would then “catch” religion in a different light 
each day; and it might grow into his common consciousness of 
life and become his for all time. ‘The important thing would be 
not to teach it but to stimulate the student to discover these 
significances for himself, perhaps with more discussion groups, 
forums, and assignments that challenge these "findings." By such 
planning and techniques we might the better realize the four 
great aims of education: the power to see clearly; the power to 
imagine vividly; the power to think independently; and the 
power to will nobly. Surely this last is the ultimate goal of 
religious education. 

Young people of today find it hard to grow up in this kind 
of a world—some are victims of the social and emotional pres- 
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sures of our day, some victims of broken homes, many feel 
frustrated and unwanted and not a few are starved for emo- 
tional and personal guidance. Surely the chaplains and the 
ministers in the community, when skilled in counselling, could 
find a fine avenue of service here. One is devoted to those who 
reach out to help when one is caught in the maelstrom of the 
pressures of life. Young people, becoming thus devoted to a 
person, have great respect and enthusiasm for all that such a 
person stands for. 

Those who teach should have a keen awareness of the need 
for spiritual and human growth. ‘Thinking such thoughts, surely 
the words will spill out in the classroom. Dr. Claude Fuess says 
that leadership is an intangible thing and not always the prod- 
uct of scientific knowledge. How about the indirect techniques 
then? It seems to me that we have made grievous errors in our 
approach to this whole business. It is about time that we threw 
away this head-in-the-sand attitude of thinking in terms of 
what people ought to do and calling it reason enough. Such 
attitudes on our part have brought about very clumsy tech- 
niques. Yes, they should do these things—but, they don’t! The 
proposition must be made appealing if a student is to desire 
to do it. There must be something in it for the fellow himself; 
not something material, but the comfort and security that he is 
hunting for so diligently in his adolescent years. 

We can argue, indoctrinate and drill when we deal with the 
mechanical subjects, but we had better realize that we cannot 
force a student’s attitude toward a way of life. In these forma- 
tive years one is weaving one’s ideals. Such flimsy, illusive stuff 
are they made of! We cannot barge into personalities. We must 
tread lightly. If a youngster decides to shut us out of his con- 
fidence and his world, a whole army of adults cannot get in. 

These intangible barriers are devastatingly strong and relent- 
less; and they are often more lasting than any barriers that 
are actual. In the sacred realm of personality he makes the rules 
and the usual techniques of rote often work against us, setting 
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up defenses that impede development. We must be opportunists 
in the most exalted sense of the word. Our best bet is to “be 
around,” when this fellow is making those rules. Perhaps we can 
convince him, along the lines of his particular understanding, 
of the real values he is seeking. 

And we must remember that learning is divided into two 
parts: the part that we get from books, and the part that we 
discover ourselves in our effort to fit into the environment in 
which we find ourselves. ‘To reach a maximum amount of happi- 
ness, and above all the happiness that comes from love for and 
service to our fellow man, one must grow the gracious flowers 
of the spirit with understanding care. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FOR ONE WORLD 


ROBERT U. JAMESON 


I SHALL TRY IN WHAT FOLLOWS to define a few terms and to 
suggest two major areas in which we teachers must work if our 
teaching 1s to have any permanence. In this I shall have to over- 
simplify everything. But obviously the topic, Religious Educa- 
tion for One World," is so immense that we should be lost in it 
without a great deal of simplification. 

In the first place, I think that we should be very sure of what 
we mean by “one world.” ‘To some, the phrase probably means 
the federation of sovereign states, each with its own axe to grind, 
meeting together in the hope that, by a long discussion among 
the powers, all the problems of the world may be solved. Such is 
the present United Nations, with its arguments over the veto, 
over spheres of influence, over practically everything. I think 
that the United Nations represents an idea that is better than 
nothing, but it is certainly not my idea of one world. 

To some the phrase, “one world," may well be a religious 
idea: one world in which men are respected because they are 
the delegates of God upon the earth, and in which the powers 
of good will in the end triumph over the powers of evil, as in 
the Revelation of St. John the Divine, to the end that all the 
good men will enter into the kingdom of heaven. This religious 
ideal is an objective which we should not lose sight of. Unfor- 
tunately, certain practical matters have to be straightened out. 
first. 

To some others, perhaps the phrase, “one world," may have 
come to mean something new. They have looked around them 
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and thought this: Why should not the world be organized in 
somewhat the same way that the United States is organized: 
a federation of sovereign states, each of which cedes to the 
central government enough of its sovereignty to insure the 
permanence of the whole? Is not this form of world state the 
best possible example of the extension of the democratic pro- 
cess? Is not such a world government perhaps the only way in 
which our problems can be solved? 

Here are some wise words of Mr. E. B. White, who is one of 
the most penetrating writers we have on the world situation 
today: "Government is the thing. Law is the thing. Not brother- 
hood, not international co-operation, not security councils that 
can stop war only by waging it. Where do human rights arise, 
anyway? In the sun, in the moon, in the daily paper, in the 
conscientious heart? They arise in responsible government. 
Where does security lie, anyway? In brotherly love? Not at all. 
It lies in government. Where does control lie—control of smok- 
ing in the theatre, of nuclear energy on the planet? Control lies 
in government, because government is people. The specific is 
government—that is, law; that is, codification of people’s moral 
desires, together with enforcement of the law for the common 
weal. The specific comes in a bottle and is very expensive. The 
price is terrific—like radium, only worse. ‘The price is one ounce 
of sovereignty. Too expensive, say the elders of the tribe." 

What I mean by “one world" is a world government which, 
through democratic processes, is able to govern a world at peace 
and bring about the brotherhood of man, which cannot, I am 
afraid, get anywhere except through due process of law. 

To arrive at such a world there are, I think, two areas to 
which we as teachers must give our attention—two areas which 
include most of the flaws that religious education tries to cor- 
` rect. I mean these: human relations and international relations; 
the second is the natural outgrowth of the first. 

Let us first consider human relations: the relations among 
men in this "one world" with which we hope to deal. Jesus 
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said: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is like unto it, thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets." 

Now in our religious education we spend a lot of time preach- 
ing tolerance, I think we had better be careful about what we 
mean by tolerance. For instance, Webster definies tolerance as 
follows: “The disposition to tolerate beliefs, practices, or habits 
differing from one's own." And tolerate means this: “To bear 
up under, to endure, to suffer to be, or to be done, without 
prohibition or hindrance." Thus tolerance means getting along 
as well as possible with something or someone we don't like very 
well. What we tolerate we look down upon. We do not tolerate 
an equal; we either accept or reject an equal, on his own merits. 
I think we should in our religious education stop talking about 
tolerance and start talking about mankind and about loving our 
neighbors as ourselves. That is what I mean by good human 
relations. 

In the teaching of such human relations there are two main 
points which I should like to emphasize. Mr. Domincovitch has 
already mentioned the first of these, the attitude of the teacher. 
I am certain that many of us shy away from a realistic approach 
to the race problem in the United States. Whether we fear our 
boards of directors or whether we have inherited our prejudices, 
or whether we have not bothered to face the issue, I imagine 
that some of us are reactionaries on this question. For instance, 
some may have applauded the defeat of the bill to establish a 
permanent Fair Employment Practices Commission. Others may 
deplore the Negro housing situation or the foreign juvenile 
delinquency rate, but do nothing to help the situation. I even 
know one efficient teacher, not a Southerner, who said to me 
once, "Oh, yes, Marian Anderson has a good voice, but after all, 
she's just a nigger.” Many people share such points of view. 
That so many do is deplorable. It can also be remedied. 
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Most of our prejudices against a particular minority stem 
from the fact that we accept as true one or more of the racial 
stereotypes which are part of the folklore of the nation. I cannot 
go into detail about these stereotypes, but I suggest that you will 
profit by reading what Professor Hayakawa has to say about 
“the extensional Mr. Miller, a Jew” in his book, Language in 
Action, if you are interested in the amazing and terrible forms 
which these stereotypes can take. And the stereotypes, as Carey 
McWilliams has pointed out, are never true for any group. 

Teachers are adults, and they should have adult points of 
view. Therefore, they must get rid of their prejudice, whether 
on race or anything else, if they are to be real teachers. I suggest 
a few ways in which teachers can rid themselves of bias. The 
first, and the easiest, is reading about the subject—books like 
Ruth Benedict’s Race: Science and Politics, or Carey McWil- 
liams’ Brothers Under the Skin. In other words, get to know the 
facts about the men of the earth in order to form a sound basis 
of judgment about mankind. 

The second, and more difficult, approach to an understanding 
of the race problem is to work at it. Mr. Domincovitch has 
suggested certain approaches—community work, work camps, 
and the like. In other words, get to know some people who are 
not “Aryan.” I think it will be a revelation to those of us who 
have not had the experience to learn that among the sons of 
Ham, Shem and Japheth there are people who think and act 
as we do. 

The third point of importance is this. During the years of the 
war we were all concerned about one objective—victory. Thus 
we played down some considerations about race which troubled 
us before the war and went at the job of winning with all our 
might. The war over, I think that there is great danger of our 
relapsing into a complacent frame of mind which says, in effect: 
“Well, that is that. Praise the Lord for victory. Amen.” This 
does not make the victory the real triumph of democracy that 
it can be. Discrimination against the Negro or any minority 
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group and the fact that the most decorated battalion in the 
army was made up of Nisei—these two things make no sense. 
I believe that the only sound basis which we have for judging 
a man is his humanity and his accomplishment, regardless of 
race or color or creed. And until all of us get that straight, we 
shall accomplish little in our teaching of religion, because no- 
body will believe what we say. 

The second main point in the teaching of human relations is 
what we should teach. Certain obvious points merit mention at 
once. We must teach that segregation, which we can look at every- 
where today, is undemocratic, unrealistic, and immoral. We can 
teach that segregation of racial minorities is the thing which 
actually creates the prejudice against those minorities. We must 
teach that Jim Crow laws and the poll tax are undemocratic, 
and immoral and, of course, unconstitutional. (The Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution heads the list of the forgotten 
rights of man.) We must try to break down the racial stereotypes 
which exist in the minds of our students—such ideas as that the 
Oriental is always mysterious, or that the Negro is always re- 
tarded, or that the Jew is always unscrupulous, and so on. We 
may even have to teach that it is not a bad idea to bombard 
our Congressmen with postcards saying that we favor liberal 
legislation on the race question. Because, mark my words, we 
must practice what we preach about this matter, or our reputa- 
tion as a democracy (government of the people, by the people, 
for the people) will vanish. And the ideal is worth preserving. 

This is not, of course, all of religious education, but I think 
it is a sound basis for religious education, whether it be taught 
in Bible classes or in history classes. It deals with Man, and Man 
is the central fact of Christianity. So far as the actual religious 
education courses in our schools are concerned, there is perhaps 
one further prescription. 

Most of the schools represented at this conference include in 
their religious education program a course in comparative reli- 
gions. The valuable objective of this course is usually to show 
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something of the common religious heritage of all men, together 
with the similarities and differences among Christianity, Bud- 
dhism, ‘Taoism, and the other major religions. I think that such 
courses should include, in addition to the study of the various 
doctrines, some study of the people whose lives are affected by 
those doctrines. In other words, the comparative religion course 
might be primarily the study of the thinking and the life of the 
major races in the world, and secondarily the study of the forms 
of worship which the races of mankind have adopted to put 
themselves in touch with a higher power in the universe. Cer- 
tainly an emphasis on some form of religion is one of the few 
ties that bind the races of man together. But doctrinal study 
alone will not teach boys and girls about mankind. And we 
must learn a great deal about the peoples of the world before 
we can deal with the world adequately. Perhaps the religious 
education course is the best place to start the study. 

I realize that such a program could hardly be attempted with- 
in the scope of the religious education course in the average 
independent school. I do not think that the problem of teach- 
ing these matters is insoluble, however. Correlation among the 
departments of religion, English, and the social studies should 
be able to accompish the objective without adding hours to the 
student’s curriculum. I am positive that the work has to be done, 
and I am sure that schools with an eye to the future will do it. 

The question of the public school’s approach to this question 
is valid here. ‘The public school may have to teach the facts 
about mankind without relation to the teaching of religion; 
but the faiths of men cannot very well escape notice in this 
teaching. And although the parochial approach may be still 
different, mankind will still, I hope, be the burden of the teach- 
ing. For God made man in his own image. If we are to teach of 
God, we must teach of man. 

Now let me turn from the area of human relations to the 
area of international relations. On this point we must be 
realistic, and admit one major fact: the peace will be kept by 
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political, not religious means, regardless of our wishes. How- 
ever, many of the ideals which we hold can be made to apply 
to the world. Therefore, I shall at once state three points with 
which I hope you will agree. First, Jesus' admonition to "love 
thy neighbor as thyself" can profitably be applied among nations 
as well as among peoples. Second, I presume that all of us be- 
lieve that the individual dignity of man demands an end to war 
as a means of settling international disputes. Third, and perhaps 
most elemental, I presume that all of us are concerned about 
the survival of civilization as we know it, inasmuch as a discus- 
sion of religion is rather pointless unless we admit that religion 
is important to the perpetuation, not the disintegration, of Man. 

Today, whether we like it or not—whether we hide our heads 
or not—the one major fact with which we must all deal in our 
desire to create a peaceful world is the atomic bomb. The 
teachers of America have been the leaders in the development 
of America. Now they have produced a force which they them- 
selves know may well destroy America and the rest of the world 
at once. The scientists who actually made the bomb are, how- 
ever, perhaps the only teachers who appreciate the real dangers 
in which we now live. We, as teachers in relatively sheltered 
schools which are concerned largely with the perpetuation of 
American culture and manners, are, I fear, inclined to let the 
din of propaganda about the bomb wash about us while we go 
on about the business we have been in for generations. We do 
not listen because we do not want to listen, or because we think 
that the stock market, or the British loan, or the strike situation, 
is more important. I submit that nothing is more important, 
and that we must listen. 

Various partial defenses against the atomic bomb have been 
discussed: the dispersal of all large cities (the natural objectives 
of bombing) in order to lessen the concentration of population; 
the right of the government to search all dwellings for atomic 
materials at any time; the assignment to one man or to a small 
group of the right to declare war instantly—since in atomic war 
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there will not be time for Congress to meet and debate the issue. 

All of these methods would transform our democracy into a 
totalitarian state which we must deplore unless we are benighted 
enough to think that the only solution is to start the business 
ourselves right now and get it over with. What is more, we 
would probably be ruined by an atomic war even with such 
controls in operation. All of this is an exceedingly gloomy 
prospect. The atomic bomb is the great fear. It should be, too, 
because for the first time man has created what Spengler 
imagined he would create—the means to destroy himself. 

In the military sense there is no defense against the atomic 
bomb. There is no real defense—except one. That one is in the 
mind of man. And the mind of man is the realm in which we 
teachers operate. What can we do to stave off destruction? What 
can we do to make the world peace mean something better than 
a pause between wars? 

I think, in the first place, that we must teach our students 
about the peoples of the world, as I have suggested earlier, so that 
the question of saving the world from chaos becomes a world 
matter—so that one world becomes a necessity. The stereotypes 
which we apply to the racial minorities in this country are 
equally vicious when they are applied to Russians, to Chinese 
Communists, to Indian Nationalists, or to Palestine Arabs and 
Jews. We can not afford to be taken in by the pat descriptions 
we read and hear of the trouble spots in the world. We must 
get a little knowledge in the hope that it may make us free. As 
with the problem of race, we shall teach world brotherhood 
successfully when we have some sound basis in fact for our own 
opinions. 

In the second place, we must try to learn, and then to teach, 
that a world problem can be solved only by world measures. 
There are perhaps two major points which such teaching—in 
religion or in anything else—will have to include if we are to 
get credit for trying, at least, to arrange a world fit to live in. 
The first is political. We shall have to convince the rising 
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generation of young people that the surrender of some sover- 
eignty in order to gain a really great objective is a noble kind 
_of behavior. To quote from Emery Reves in his brilliant book, 
The Anatomy of Peace: “War takes place whenever and 
wherever non-integrated social units of equal sovereignty come 
into contact.” We must teach that it is right to surrender 
sovereignty if the surrender produces a greater good for man- 
kind. If world government under law is the only way in which 
we can harness nuclear fission for purposes other than those of 
ageressive warfare, then world government is the thing, and we 
must make that the subject of our teaching. It is hardly neces- 
sary to suggest that all values will perish if mankind perishes. 

This brings me to the second of the points mentioned above, 
| that is teaching the necessity of preserving our culture. Put it to 
your students this way: "If it were a question of your disappear- 
ance from the globe, together with the culture which you have 
produced, would you or would you not go along with a plan to 
prevent future wars?" Have your students ask their parents this 
question. I think that they will get a better reaction than we are 
getting from some of our public servants who are still so rooted 
in the past that they fail to realize the urgency of the moment. 
I do not here suggest that the matter of personal survival is the 
only thing. But if personal survival, or personal dignity, either 
one, is at stake, men may well think about ways in which to 
preserve the future. If there is a chance that man's days on the 
earth are numbered because of a misuse of a power which man 
has discovered, then education must be focused on the problem 
of preserving the heritage which we treasure. 

Here again we meet the necessity of weighing our own merits 
with those of the other inhabitants of the planet. The atomic 
bomb has no racial prejudice. It destroys what it hits. Can we, 
as a people, afford to risk our survival against the survival of 
any other people? I think we cannot. ‘Therefore, we must pre- 
vent atomic war, because in such a war we and all the other 
races will suffer equally. 
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As to the practical teaching of these concepts, let me suggest 
a few approaches. In the first place, I must repeat what I said 
before, because I think it is of the greatest importance; we, the 
teachers, must first get our own thinking straight. Unless we do, 
we will, through wrong attitudes, undo everything which we 
may say, even though we say the right things. We must get rid 
of our own prejudices, our own fears, our own inhibitions. If we 
cannot do this, we had better keep silent and leave the job to 
others, who may possibly have less creditable motives than ours. 

In the second place, we must assume some of the job which 
to my mind the churches have sidestepped. If preaching alone 
would do the trick, the churches would long ago have accom- 
plished what we now hope for. But the churches have not 
proved to the young people that a realistic approach is the right 
approach. I believe in the Christian ideal of the brotherhood of 
man, and I think that only in such an ideal can we save man- 
kind. I also believe that in a scientific age we must prove that 
the Christian ideal can be worked out practically. We cannot 
merely preach texts. We must join texts and reality. 

In the third place, we in the schools must integrate our teach- 
ing of religion, which shows the way in which men must live 
with other men upon the earth, with the other subjects which 
teach the facts about mankind—courses in international rela- 
tions, in history, in the problems of democracy. Actually, all of 
these courses are concerned with one subject above all others: 
the activities, the accomplishments, the thoughts of men. There 
are many ways to set boys and girls straight on these matters. 

Our motivation is clear. We cannot with dignity live in a 
world ruled by fear. We cannot worship God, we cannot love 
our fellow men, in a world ruled by fear. Thus we must do all 
in our power to banish fear by getting to the root of the prob- 
lem and trying to solve it to the best advantage—not just for 
ourselves in our favored position, but also for the rest of the 
world, which is made up of men who also fear the future. If we | 
work at the task we shall accomplish something. If we sit and 
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listen and do nothing, we shall betray the dignity of our pro- 
fession. 
In a recent editorial in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
Amy Loveman said this about our schools: 
It is imperative that the men who compose their faculties 
measure up to the need of the hour. They cannot be 
humdrum, they cannot be fearful of new doctrine and 
speculation. ‘They must be open to all the winds of thought 
that blow, and willing to allow the unorthodox its chance 
for a hearing along with the orthodox. There’s no telling 
what may come out of the academic ferment—some few 
wild fellows, perhaps, who believe the world may be saved 
by daring and who have the courage to try for the im- 
possible. It is the few who always spread the gospel. 
Wisdom is the principal thing; "therefore, get wisdom; 
and with all thy getting, get understanding." 


To teach in this way we will have to get rid of many of the 
traditions which we have been perpetuating. 'This is a new idea, 
but it is an exciting idea, and it is worthy of the teachers of 
the world. If we are to be the peacemakers and if we are to be 
called the children of God, we shall have to recognize the reali- 
ties of this fateful era. It would be a travesty on education and 
on morality if we were to continue to teach in an ivory tower 
when we and the ivory tower may vanish at once in a mush- 
rooming cloud from a remote-control bomb. 

You may say here, "But all of this has nothing to do with 
religious education." I say that it has everything to do with 
religious education, because religion for most of us means a 
belief in the dignity of man and in the ethics of Christianity. 
We, as religious educators, must teach how best to preserve 
them. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


THAT THE TEACHER MAY SERVE AS A 
BRIDGE BUILDER 


MIRA B. WILSON 


IT IS MY TASK TO SUMMARIZE the conference, relating it to the 
life of the schools. Each one of us comes with his own need and 
with his own school situation in mind and I can only report to 
you, If I am honest, what this conference brings to my need and 
the needs of my school, hoping that this may be true for some 
of the rest of you. But certainly for all of us, constructive things 
have been said here to meet our needs, and I am grateful that 
anything I say will be supplemented by a second speaker. 

I asked myself when the end of the day came yesterday if 
there were any words that had been repeated that had signifi- 
cance, any certain surprising quality, in these meetings that we 
have been attending. And I am going to suggest to you first a 
word which certainly has not characterized many other gather- 
ings which I have attended. ‘The word is humility. I wonder if 
you have all heard it, or its equivalent, as many times as I have 
in these few days. 

You remember in the first worship service Mr. Ingalls went 
back to that ancient story of the Book of Genesis that includes 
the fall of man, quoting a poet with this line describing man 
and addressed to the Almighty: "He, your central theme, is just 
a jangling echo of your dream." 

You remember, of course, that Dr. Buttrick expressed also 
that sense of humility in view of what secular education has 
failed to achieve. 
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I was a little surprised to find it echoed again, yesterday morn- 
ing, in the particular work session which I attended—the one on 
guidance. Mrs. Phillips not only referred to those interesting 
qualities, dynamic and static ignorance, but also urged upon all 
of us who are dealing with children the cultivation not only of 
imagination but of humility. She recalled to us that the real 
leader, like a sheaf of wheat, as it ripens grows ever lower. She 
pointed out to us how the lack of humility can alienate the 
youngsters with whom we are dealing. 

I hope I am not misinterpreting any of those to whom I refer. 

To come on to Mr. Curry’s five points. You remember his 
very thought-provoking remark that the war has made Chris- 
tians out of many chaplains, and that one of his five recom- 
mendations was that we must be converted men and women 
ourselves. What is that but an echo of this sense of humility? 

Mrs. Sibley certainly made clear to us how the vaunted super- 
iority of the white man has complicated the issues of the United 
Nations and Mr. Van Kirk certainly called for humility on the 
part of religious leaders, instead of criticism of governmental 
leaders, since Archbishops and Cardinals can at times scarcely 
pray together from the same platform. 

All this took me back to a quotation which has been included 
in the original assembling of material for this conference. It 
came from the Washington session. It was Miss Adelaide Case’s 
contribution to that session. She offered two definitions of 
Christian education, the first of which she has recently cor- 
rected by the second. ‘The progress from one to the other reveals 
a trend which she felt was necessary. 

This was the first definition: "Christian education is com- 
panionship with God in his work in the world through sharing 
the life and purposes of Jesus." f 

Her second definition was this: "Christian education is the 
effort to make available for our generation—children, young 
people and adults—the accumulated treasures of Christian life 
and thought, in such a way that God in Christ may carry on his 
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redemptive work in each human soul and in the common life 
of man." 

‘The comment was that the changed definition was more hum- 
ble, less pretentious, less utopian. It may mean as we go back to 
our schools that we take with us a new interpretation of the 
first and third beatitudes, which, if you remember their word- 
ing, are humble, yet far from being defeatist. 

. The second phrase or set of phrases that I would like to pick 

up are those which speak of "urgency," "so little time," “this 
brief moment of time," (Mrs. Sibley's phrase, I think). I 
needn't review the instances in which we heard that emphasis 
made. What do we take back of that to our schools? 

You may not all agree with me, and I would be glad to wel- 
come disagreement, but I suspect that they are not for universal 
secondary school consumption. For our consumption, yes, a 
hundred times. But I have often had the feeling that when we 
speak in those terms to 16- or 17-year-olds, the question in their 
eyes reads: Why have you thrust this burden upon us? Why has 
your generation left it to us before we even know our way 
about? 

You remember that after the last war, we told the young 
people in our schools and colleges that they were the hope of 
the world. I am not sure that was good. They were the hope of 
the world, just as the new generation now is. But from a long 
experience with these people, I doubt now whether we should 
say that to them. As we go back to them, our business is with the 
orderly processes of mental and spiritual development. We are 
all a little disillusioned, I think, with the business of accelerated 
education. We can't telescope those orderly processes during 
those particular years, even if the situation is critical. In our 
desire to develop open minds, we can't leave the matter of 
adherence of youth to the best we know to chance. And the 
emergence of their personalities at that time makes it an in- 
finitely more real necessity than we had ever realized it to be 
before. 
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I suppose our profession has erred sometimes in mistrusting 
enthusiasm. I think we ought to believe that we can use en- 
thusiasm, that contagion is a reputable educational process. 
Faced with the physical reality of war in 1941, we were not 
afraid to have our young wAVE's indoctrinated. Faced with the 
brevity of time in an atomic age, we should not be afraid to 
nurture our students in a religion and in ethics which represent 
the very best that we have found. I think that this is what the 
shortness of time may mean for our practice as school men and 
women. 

This brings us to the third emphasis of the conference which 
I should like to make. A short time ago in an educational 
gathering in Massachusetts, I heard one of the older states- 
women of higher education declare that the Christian ethic is 
outmoded. Surely all of us must have heard that said somewhere 
before. Here at Atlantic City we have been saying something 
else. Here we have been saying, haven’t we, that man has been 
too stupid and willful as yet to apply the Christian ethic in a 
thorough-going fashion. 

Mrs. Phillips showed us in her analysis of little children’s 
behavior yesterday that we may have some children, whose 
natural sense of the importance of the individual has developed 
into an arrogance toward their mothers or toward thier school- 
mates. In the realm of international affairs we have the motiva- 
tion of the desire for power, rather than a proper conformity 
to a moral law. We have been saying here, have we not, that if 
we are any good as educators, we can help train leaders who will 
really apply the Christian ethic to all phases of life. 

Certainly that means that if we take this back to our cam- 
puses, every part of the school program must be imbued with it, 
that all of our teachers should know the fellowship of a shared 
purpose of this sort, and that in all our relationships with the 
children, even in the discipline of the classroom, no incident is 
too trivial to carry its implications to the alert younsters of 15, 
16 or 17. In fact, so many incidents which to us seem trivial, 
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loom large as commentary to them on our philosophy and on 
our religion. 

I have found, as I have talked with you and been in meetings, 
a strong conviction that our religious teaching per se should be 
better. I suspect that that means the expenditure of funds and 
of teaching time, even at the expense of some other aspects of 
our school life, even of bricks and mortar. 

I felt the need expressed for a more positive teaching. I know 
the danger, for we don’t want to send boys and girls into college 
with so much dogma about the unimportant matters of our reli- 
gion, that the general atmosphere of college work will destroy their 
limited faith. Nevertheless, it seems to me that there has been a 
very sturdy opinion here to the effect that we can afford to be 
more sure about the things of major importance in our Chris- 
tian heritage. | 

Early this fall an alumna of our school met at dinner with 
our faculty. She had spent all of the war years in England and 
Geneva with the Y.W.C.A. We asked her what suggestions she 
had for her old school, and she made two. The first, you will be 
interested to know, was the suggestion that our students should 
do more in modern language. The second was that they should 
know more definitely what they believe because particularly in 
Geneva, as she had seen the activities there and the students 
there, only those who did in a reasonable degree know what 
they believed had been able to offer real leadership in these 
months and years of tense situations. 

Of course, religion ought to permeate all the life of the 
school, not just the classes in religion which we have on one day 
or two days or four days a week. I think the campus government 
is one place where this has to be faced, and faced very squarely. 
Then the sharing with schools abroad of our food, our clothing, 
is certainly another of the evidences of Christian practice which 
we can not side-step. 'T'he bringing of students from abroad to 
our schools here, as Mr. Jones suggested last night, is, again, one 
of the tangible expressions of the Christian ethic which we can 
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pursue. So, too, are all the ways suggested by Mr. Van Kirk last 
night for keeping our students abreast of the great movement 
for unity in the churches. 

Because I think the word ecumenical is a very hard one, I 
tried reading to our students the other day a translation of 
Bishop Berggrav’s speech at the Geneva meeting of the Pro- 
visional Committee of the World Council. If any of you can 
get a copy of that speech with its poignant expression of what 
Christianity has meant to the persecuted believers in Norway, 
it seems to be the kind of thing that can make the ecumenical 
movement mean something real to youth. It is better than 
most definitions. 

I think, too, a contact with the best of the Jewish and Roman 
Catholic religions—more speakers representing them perhaps— 
is another thing that is demanded of us if we really take the 
matter of interpreting true Christian attitudes in our schools. 

The conference stressed—and this is the last point I wish to 
make—not only the adequacy of the Christian ideal in the com- 
mon life of man, but the adequacy of its faith for the individual 
in this atomic age. I think Mr. Hubben in his service of worship 
yesterday morning, said exactly what we are all feeling. Our 
faith is that the individual may find a home for his soul and 
that the teacher may serve as a bridge builder. 

What does this mean for our practice? Well, I think it means 
the development of the art of worship. Of course it may take 
many forms. It may be silent as in the beautiful practice of the 
Friends or it may be accompanied by all the beauty that liturgy 
can bring. It may be through the use of music, which has a uni- 
versal language for our disunified modern world. The achieve- 
ment of harmony through use of beautiful religious music has 
been a constant bulwark to many of us while wrestling with 
the wartime problems of jarring human relationships. 

Some of you will recall in the early decade of our century— 
the decade when bigger and better enterprises of all sorts were 
on foot—that a religion with a cross as its central symbol seemed 
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to some people irrelevant. More of you will recall that in the in- 
terim years between the wars, the era of flaming youth, there were 
again those who felt that this symbol was inadequate. Here we 
have been affirming that the practical ideal and the faith with 
which we are concerned have ultimate adequacy, not only for 
the days when the sun is on the sea and land and “the heavens 
declare the glory of God," but for the days and the years 
when the clouds are lowering. With such a symbol we can meet 
"the hopes and fears of all the years" with humility but with 
steadfast assurance. 





CHAPTER ELEVEN 
NOT OUR FEARS BUT OUR HOPES 


NORMAN B. NASH* 


FOLLOWING ALONG ON WHAT Miss Wilson has said, it is my 
responsibility to summarize what has been worked out here and 
then to ask, "What does this mean to you and me, and for our 
particular schools." 

One of the speakers reminded us the other day that we ought 
not to act as if we were alone responsible, that the environment 
created by us is only a small part of the environment of our 
pupils, and that all of that other environment is very far from 
Christian. That made me feel pretty humble. But we must strive 
at least to create in our schools an environment which is as 
nearly Christian as it can be made. 

Of all places on earth, Atlantic City has seemed to me to be 
the most jocose for this gathering. They have even, as you have 
probably noticed, arranged all the seats along the boardwalk so 
that you have your back to the ocean and can see the hot dog 
signs, which I think must be almost the ultimate victory of 
secularism over religion. For if there is any work of God in 
nature which does bring home, even to the most secular-minded, 
the glory of God, it is, I suppose, the ocean. And look at what 
they have done here to the beach. It makes one a little ashamed 
of one's race, that man can take the beauties which God made 
and do the things to them which have been done at Atlantic 
City. There is a certain element of atonement, perhaps, in our 
being allowed to come here and ponder these verities in the 
realm of Christian education. 


* Dr. Nash has since been ordained Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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We went right back to fundamentals at the start of this meet- 
ing and realized, all of us, I am sure, that this wasn’t just a con- 
ference on religious education, but that this was and is a 
religious conference. We went back to Genesis I and God, the 
Creator, to the two great Commandments, and to the necessity 
of a fundamental faith. 

We had a very helpful reminder from Dr. Buttrick that the 
most convinced secularist has a faith. He might repudiate the 
term, but he has the reality; and, indeed, the intensity of his 
faith often rebukes the conventional mildness of our Christian 
faith. It was once said of a very enthusiastic undergraduate by 
his Professor of Philosophy at Harvard: “He believes in no God, 
and he adores him.” The secularist has his profound faith, and 
only a faith of an equal intensity will make the impression on 
the young that we hope Christian faith can make. 

I liked very much being reminded that we were trying neither 
to teach our pupils to think for themselves nor to think like 
other people, but to think in accordance with the mind of 
Christ. I shall take that analysis home with me and ponder it. 

And I am also tremendously grateful to Mr. Hubben for 
that word about teacher as priest, as pontifex, and his hard 
saying, as quoted from others, “as a scapegoat and as a drain." 
Yes, that is a hard saying, that metaphor of Bernanos’, but 
there’s a profound truth in it. 

I was also grateful to Mrs. Sibley for speaking to you so 
movingly about my very dear friend, Francis Wei, one of the 
ereat Christians of our time or of any other, who has indeed 
been a priest pontifex, a scapegoat and a drain, for his people. 
His magnificent Christian faith has made him also one of the 
great educators of our time. These are the people, of course, 
from whom you and I catch that contagion without which our 
religious teaching as well as our religious life will be but a poor 
imitation of the real thing. 

Yes, this has been, has it not, a religious conference, a true and 
profound religious experience for you and me, in our discus- 
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sions, in our fellowship, in the addresses we have heard, and in 
our worship, varying from the Friends' meeting to the Holy 
Communion and the evening prayers. In all these ways you 
and I have been brought once more face to face with the 
necessity of dedication and rededication of our ministry, for 
such we believe it to be—a ministry of the children of God, who 
is the God of truth. 

One generalization has been made over and over again in 
various forms, which I think is well worth our taking home, 
namely that religious education is both specific and what I shall 
call atmospheric. It's a case of both-and. We haven't often 
yielded to that logical temptation which is so common in meet- 
ings like this: we haven't gotten down to the either-or level. 
We have risen to the both-and level. And religious education 
must be both specific and atmospheric. 

To be sure, we have heard one or two protests against the 
idea of any departmentalized religious education; it ought to 
be taught through every department of the school. Most of us 
don't agree with that. But even those who hold that position 
know very well that unless religious education is made specific, 
it fails and does not educate. Most of us feel that a Department 
of Religion is good education, whether we use the old-fashioned 
term, “sacred studies"—which I confess doesn't bother me as 
much as it ought to, perhaps—or whether we use some of the 
newer lingo. In any case, to do that and to do it well, we have 
almost all of us agreed was a primary part of our task in Chris- 
tian institutions—more and better religious instruction. 

Mr. Curry reminded us, among other things, through the ex- 
perience he had in this war, of similar experiences I had and 
many of you had, I know, in the last war, when we marveled, as 
my old Dean used to say, "at where people acquired their 
ignorance of the Christian religion.” The Army and Navy have 
shown us what an abysmal failure we have made to date in this 
matter of religious instruction. I confess I was a little bit com- 
forted to hear him say—my own experience having been the 
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same twenty-five years ago—that the Roman Catholic boys were 
not much better informed. I've always liked the story of the 
young clergyman who was asked how his church was going. 
He said: “Badly, very badly, but thank God none of the rest in 
town is doing any better!" We have all done poorly. 

More and better teaching, and teaching by convinced Chris- 
tians—that, I'm sure we all go home with a new realization, is 
absolutely necessary. 

I was tremendously impressed with one testimony from a very 
conservative quarter urging us to remember what the memory 
of the Book can be in human life. I'm afraid we have gone a 
long, long way beyond any healthy reaction against an exag- 
gerated use of memory work. We have almost forgotten the 
human memory, and depend upon the reference book to do it 
all. But what the phrases, the golden phrases, of the great Book 
can mean in human life, when you're far from the Book! How 
badly we prepare our pupils for spiritual crises, if we do not 
fill their minds and memories with the classic utterances of reli- 
gious faith, of confidence in God, and trust in the Lord, Jesus 
Christ. 

We have been laying great stress, and rightly—because it's 
the most difficult task of all—on the carry-over of instruction 
and worship into the whole life of the school. That is the acid 
test of the reality of our religious education and of our own 
faith. Can we act like Christians in all our school relations? 
We've got to have some measure of Christian conviction and 
faith to start with; that's often overlooked by some of my activ- 
ist friends. You do have to have some kind of a faith before you 
can act. But what kind of action do we produce? What sort of 
"convincingness' is there in your life and mine to be a witness 
on our school grounds, in our classrooms, in our play and work 
and friendly relations with our young pupils? 

A tragic thing was said of a master at my school some years 
ago. A boy said to me: “I never knew a man who gave expres- 
sion to such high ideals—and I know he really meant it—but 
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I've never known a man who fell so far below his ideals." Well, 
that was a disillusioning experience for a young Christian. Only 
in the measure that not only our words carry conviction, but 
our deeds as well, and all our relationships express that rever- 
ence for others and that sense of God which we profess, shall 
we have Christian schools. 

‘That carry-over—how very, very difficult it is! And yet we 
have had many a fine example of it and we have been reminded 
of many a noble life which did it. I suppose you and I would 
testify that a major factor in our own Christian faith and life, 
such as it is, is the influence of the great Christians we have 
known. That remains a comforting and a thrilling realization 
which we have reason to carry away after our two days together. 

Again, how are we going to carry it over, apart from and 
beyond that essential way of being a more genuine Christian in 
our own living, our own worship and self-instruction? Well, 
somebody suggested in one of the Work Sessions that the first 
thing we all of us ought to do when we get home is to stand off 
and take a look at the school, which is always a difficult thing to 
do. But having been away from it for a few days, we have a 
certain advantage. Stand off and take a look at the school and 
see how much of its activity and how many of its relationships 
do give expression to religion, to Christian love of God and 
neighbor—and how much is secular. We should have to admit, 
of course, that a great deal of it is sadly untouched by this spirit 
of religion which we are concerned about and which we seek 
to express. But I think it's good business for all of us when we 
get back to our schools to spend some hours to do just that. 

When we have seen where there has been a carry-over and 
where there has not, seen wherein our school is a pagan institu- 
tion, let us tell our colleagues. And I should say also, let us tell 
our pupils. I thoroughly agree with one of the speakers who 
said that adolescents need, at least as often as possible, to be 
treated as if they were adults. Of course, they're not, and it 1s 
part of the pathos of those middle years that they have to be 
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treated as what they are not if they are ever going to become 
what they should. So I think we ought to share not only with 
our colleagues but with our pupils the experiences of these 
days and ask our pupils to take a look at the school as well as at 
themselves, and see how genuine the Christian life in that place 
and in that heart may really be. 

There has been a bit of Phariseeism, I am afraid, turning up 
here, as it always does when Christians get together. We've been 
lamenting the lack of Christianity on our campuses. Perhaps 
that lamentation might be a little more personal. But it is, of 
course, true that it is hard to find a Christian who wants to 
teach. And somebody reminded me when I made that plaintive 
comment yesterday: "Well, we just haven't made it attractive 
enough." That’s perfectly true. What kind of people are we? 
Why should anybody go into our profession? 

One of our masters was talking with a parent last year about 
a certain graduate of the school and said: “We hoped we might 
persuade him to come back here and teach." "Oh, Mr. Wil- 
liams," said the parent, "Mr. So-and-so is a very able young 
man." That put us in our place, and it's well that we should 
realize that we don't make this profession of ours attractive. 
We don't get enough of the first-class timber. We all know 
that we have it in our classes and among our graduates. We 
don't get enough of our best to take seriously the enterprise 
which is for you and me a Christian vocation. 

I know we have all swapped a lot of experiences here—heard 
of gadgets, techniques, methods, and experiments—and we're 
not going to forget them. ‘There’s going to be a lot of shared 
experience from now on in our own work and in our own 
schools, which is of course one of the great values of such a 
conference. I was told when I became headmaster of a second- 
ary boarding school that I had gone into the last refuge of 
amateurism, where nobody cares what anybody else is doing. 
But that is a slander. We care tremendously about what we are 
doing in each other's schools, and I know we are going to profit 
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by the experiences which we have heard about here. 

Finally, I would remind you as you think of that splendid 
survey, in which we were carried around the world in thirty 
minutes by Dr. Van Kirk, that ecumenicity begins at home. 
It doesn’t stop there any more than charity does, but it begins 
in the local, face-to-face, human unit. And I think one of our 
major failures has been the failure to help our—particularly 
our more pious and devout—boys and girls to outgrow the sec- 
tarianism which is their birthright because of the divided 
Church. We have a very definite religious responsibility to 
make known to them the realities of this great, emerging 
ecumenical Christian movement which is one of the great 
binders in human life in our day. It may be in God’s providence 
the saving remnant that can save our one world. We ought not 
to let our young Episcopalians and Lutherans and Presbyterians 
be denominationalists. We have a definite opportunity with all 
this vast life of ecumenical Christianity which is growing in 
every direction now, to make that known to our young people 
and see to it that they become—in spite of our dislike of the five- 
dollar word—ecumenical Christians. 

Now which of us is sufficient for these things? Obviously, 
none of us. But, as Mr. Walton reminded us in the opening 
words of this Conference, “We believe in One God, our suffi- 
ciency is of him.” And it is not our fears but our hopes which 
will dominate as we return to our schools to carry over into 
them what we have learned and experienced here at Atlantic 
City. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
WHEN WE REALLY LOOK AT OURSELVES 


HENRY J. CADBURY* 


WE HAVE ALREADY HEARD TWO able summaries of some of the 
high points in this Conference. Miss Wilson may be interested 
to know that in the short outline of suggested notes I have 
down three features of the Conference: first, the sense of 
urgency; second, the spirit of humility; and the third—not quite 
identical with hers, but, as an outsider, I have been much im- 
pressed by it—your eagerness for good craftsmanship. In the 
words of the New Testament, I would say that you have had on 
your hearts: "Be zealous to show thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth." So that, if I were asked to summarize the motifs, 
the outstanding things, in the conference, I would say they 
were: first, the rather familiar and not unique sense of urgency; 
secondly, the sense of humility; and third, the desire to be good 
workmen in your profession. And that profession applies in this 
conference to the heads of schools who are here as well as to 
those who are specifically teachers of the Bible or of religion 
in general. 

Norman Nash then proceeded to mention the next item on 
my notes, which was under the heading of the difficulty of 
double focus. I also observed yesterday, as I went up the board- 
walk, the difficulty of finding any seats on the outer side that 
would face the ocean. It seemed to me unfortunate that I 
couldn’t find at least a swivel seat that would provide an oppor- 
tunity for the person sitting to look both toward the ocean, to 
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see how every prospect pleases, and then to turn around and 
look at the boardwalk. But, seriously, it seems to me that one 
of the problems of this conference, and it is the problem of 
all life, is the difficulty of maintaining the capacity for a two- 
fold focus. 

I might mention in passing the book by A. Victor Murray, 
called The School and the Church, which has more ideas on 
the subject of your Conference than you have heard here, I 
think. It is a magnificent piece of work, published by the 
Student Christian Movement in 1944, and I acknowledge my 
indebtedness to it. Victor Murray says, among other things, that 
sometimes religion and education can be distinguished in this 
way: that religion appears to begin with God and come down 
to man, and education appears to begin with man and proceed 
upwards toward God. 

Well, now, this problem of considering as we have together 
things very intimate and close at hand and the great affirma- 
tions of Christian truth, and also the great social problems of 
the day, is, I say, a usual difficulty in human life. There is that 
phrase, you know, “aiming at the million and missing the unit.” 
Certainly, it’s equally possible to aim at the unit and miss the 
million. 

Perhaps I might give you in this connection what has been 
for me for some time a favorite illustration. Like most men of 
my age, I have passed through the stage of having to discover 
that the natural adjustability of my eyes to see unassisted both 
that which is near and that which is far, had gone. And, as has 
happened to others, my oculist began breaking me in to use two 
sets of glasses. You are familiar with that legerdemain of public 
speakers with two pairs of glasses. You know how it’s all done. 
And then, as time goes on, the optician says to you: “Aren’t 
you pretty tired of that? and hasn’t the time come for you to 
use bifocals?" And so, with great skill, he provided in a single 
instrument the correction both for my distant sight and for my 
near sight. I no longer have some of those difficulties and I no 
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longer go through those acts of legerdemain on the platform 
which for so many speakers are the entertainment of their 
audiences. And I no longer struggle when I drive a car between 
the pair of glasses with which I read the road map and the pair 
of glasses with which I can read the signposts. I now, without 
changing, read both. 

In this complex world in which we live, we all have this kind 
of problem to meet. And I, personally, find it extremely diffi- 
cult. I don’t want to be without vision for the ocean of God’s 
love and light, and the millions of persons to whom I as a fellow 
human being have a debt. Nor do I want to be unaware of 
things near at hand such as my neighbor’s little boy who wants 
me to play with him for a few minutes before I set out for some 
extremely important mission. We must learn to do both. Not 
long ago I made a special pilgrimage to the Franklin Institute 
in Philadelphia to see the first pair of bifocal glasses, some that 
Benjamin Franklin made. It was a kind of religious experience 
for me, and a lesson in my own life. 

Now, it seems to me there is still another focus that we must 
obtain. This suggestion has come to me by meeting at a theo- 
logical conference a teacher of religion who required a third 
pair of glasses for shaving. The mirror being about as far away 
as usual, and the distance from his eyes to his face being double 
that distance, neither the reading glasses nor the distance glasses 
were adequate. To see himself as in a mirror, he required a 
third pair of glasses, or a third insertion in his lenses. I take it 
many of us are in need of the proper focus for that type of 
mirror experience—one which is much more intimate than the 
business of viewing our neighbors, our pupils, or our immediate 
environment. 

All of us who have to do with the teaching of religion are 
subject tosome special difficulties. The attitude of presumptuous 
familiarity with the things of God is so easy to fall into. ‘The 
routine and semi-professional handling of the things of the 
spirit is so deadening to the private religious life of those who 
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have to handle them. Paul reminds us that those who serve at 
the altar partake of the things at the altar. I’m sure that in our 
desire to be good workmen, to be the purveyors of the word of 
God in purity, we are very anxious ourselves to share in the 
things at the altar. I think one of the most moving confessions 
is the confession of the great scientist who found it impossible 
to enjoy nature. The analysis and study has made it impossible 
for him to share those things which he was able to interpret 
for others. 

Then for my own part, I find a curious temptation; I find 
myself always trying to get a thing phrased. I try to find how a 
belief or experience can best be expressed. I'm always making 
imaginary speeches and writing imaginary articles. When I have 
succeeded, in my waking or half-waking moments, then I come 
to rest with a sense of satisfaction. Oh yes, I think, that’s a good 
idea; I’ve got that; I understand that; I can express that. The 
temptation is to stop with articulation, to end it there. I hope 
it’s not general. Mr. Murray, in his book, calls this sort of thing 
“nominalism,” using the word not philosophically. “Nominal- 
ism’’—so long as you've got the thing named, you've got it. 
Thomas à Kempis said: "For rand had I feel sorrow for my 
sin, than know the definition of it.’ 

Well, it is something like that which, it seems to me, we see 
when we really look at ourselves and see some of our own reli- 
gious problems. 

And then perhaps, since I’ve used the word “nominalism,” 
I might use another phrase—the necessity for realism. You're 
all aware that students can see through us just as surely as one 
can see through the cellophane on one of our name tags when 
the slip with the name has been lost from behind. They can see 
right through us; our name and our position are not there, and 
our profession is not there. There is nothing there but the pure 
self behind this, to them, transparent exterior. And, when we 
realize that, we realize how the sincerest prayer of our hearts 
should be: To be, and not to seem. To be, and not to seem! 
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Erdman Harris quoted one of the students who was discover- 
ing something of the social implications of Christianity. The 
student said he had learned that a Christian couldn’t be an 
advertising man. Perhaps what he meant was that an advertis- 
ing man couldn't be a Christian. But, I think we'd better put 
it his way after all. A Christian can't be an advertising man; 
he's got to have the goods and not merely the description of it. 
If there's anything that does religion harm, it's the over-selling 
of religion, and the selling of it on false premises. 

This matter of urgency can be over-done. I happen to have 
read recently two or three things written in 1919-1920. There's 
nothing new about it; we felt urgent then. All during this war, 
people said to me: "Well, the last war wasn't so important, but 
the danger we thought we were facing then we're really facing 
now." And I suppose that now in this post-war world we feel 
that the urgency of 1919 was nothing compared to the urgency 
of 1946 and '47. We're not the only people to feel urgency; it's 
very seriously felt by the military general staff and by the 
scientists in the chemical laboratories, very seriously felt. The 
only thing is—we're interpreting it differently. And I doubt 
very much whether the urgency of the situation is something 
that you can sell to your students, as has been said by Miss 
Wilson. It's for teacher consumption, and I'm not sure that it's 
so urgent even then. 

After all, have we any new antidote? What was it Jesus said? 
When somebody was described as coming from a look at the 
horrors of hell and urging that they go and tell his brothers, 
he was told: “If they believe not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they believe though someone rises from the dead." I've 
often wondered just how the early Christian Church, with its 
belief in the resurrection of Jesus, managed to tolerate that 
verse. Somehow it slipped through. And Jesus seems there to 
say to his contemporaries: “If the ordinary forces we have had 
with us for generations of religious instruction have not in the 
past been able to stir men and prevent them from looking into 
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the horrors of hell, neither will they believe because of some 
new expression of fear.” "We have not been given the spirit of 
fear, but the spirit of love, and of power, and of a sound mind." 

Another danger that I might mention is the danger of stagna- 
tion in our intellectual life. After a certain amount of teaching 
—shall I say after the first forty years or so?—we find we can get 
away with it without a great lot of new thought and reflection. 
And unless we have the rather extreme cultish habit of always 
reading the latest books, we really don’t need to exercise much 
intellectual activity of a difficult kind. Especially when we are 
teaching immature people, it may seem as though the mature, 
intellectual reaches are supernumerary, unnecessary. 

Oftentimes one wonders why what I might call the emotional 
side of one’s personal religious life is not fresh. It is partly be- 
cause, strange as it may seem, the freshening of the emotional 
side of the religious life is often best attained by the most 
severe and concentrated intellectual effort in the higher reaches 
of religious thought. And so I would repeat again, with its mis- 
leading old English translation, the text I have already quoted: 
“Study to show thyself approved unto God.” 

I’m sure that one of the delightful things about this confer- 
ence has been that many of us have had our imaginations stimu- 
lated. I can’t say too much in favor of what we might call a con- 
secrated imagination. There are all kinds of outlets for that— 
imagination about things that we ourselves can do, imagination 
about the capacity of our fellow faculty members, and imagina- 
tion as to what these young people can do. 

I happened to put in my pocket when I came here a book 
about—well, here's the title—4n Account of A Divine Visita- 
tion Attending the Religious Care and Exercises of the Teachers 
of Waltham Abbey School. Plain old language—the book was 
first published in 1680. It is an account of an extraordinary 
religious experience in a Quaker school in June, 1679. There 
are things about the book we wouldn’t quite recognize as rele- 
vant today, because they simply don’t happen in our schools 
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that way now—but they might! An extraordinarily consecrated 
group of faculty members and children between the ages of 8 
and 16, welded themselves into a living, vital religious fellow- 
ship through day after day of private evening devotions, held as 
a school family. 

I wonder also whether we really do our fellow teachers justice. 
Have you ever had my experience of having to say to a student: 
“You may think that that man’s not religious, but if you knew 
him as well as I do, you would know that he is one of the most 
devout, friendly and helpful men on the faculty’? And do we 
make it easy for our colleagues and ourselves to become fused 
by a common human interest, an interest that transcends the 
natural interest of friendship? Do our faculty meetings become 
in effect prayer meetings? I don’t mean formally, but informally. 
And, if we find in our school that some who are not trained 
particularly in the Bible have to teach it, has it ever occurred 
to us that a teachers’ Bible class might be not only of advantage 
in our teaching, but of advantage in our own religious life? 

Norman Nash has already spoken of the need of treating 
children as adults. I wonder whether we find it difficult to put 
that into practice as adults who are in a position of authority 
over them. It is not easy. And one of the needs for imagination 
is precisely as to the capacity of young people to do their own 
thinking, to develop their own religion, and to conduct their 
own worship. One of my neighbors has written a book lately on 
Why Apes Behave Like Men, and Vice Versa. Norman Nash’s 
words have suggested to me that we should have a book on 
Why Children Behave Like Adults, and Vice Versa. We cer- 
tainly need to recognize the adult possibilities of children. 
Another of my favorite verses is the one which is repeated more 
than once in the Bible: “He will turn the hearts of the fathers 
to the children, and the children to the fathers.” The capacity 
to bridge the generations is one of the most important uses of 
imagination, and unless you can do that you will really not 
have succeeded. 
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And then there is the matter of independence. We have heard 
a great deal about the courage of the Church in Europe, the 
way in which the German Confessional Church and the 
churches in the occupied countries withstood the power of a 
dominant state. I think when the accounts are all summed up, 
it may prove to be that the teachers in some of those countries 
were braver still. The church leaders represented the vested 
rights of an established institution, and they were fighting— 
I won't say selfishly—but in the interests of that to which they 
were institutionally committed. But it was not always so with 
the independent teacher. The loyalty of the independent 
teachers was to truth and to human welfare, and they are to me 
a wonderful example. 

Well, how is it in this country with our professional teachers? 
After the first World War a book was written, entitled Preachers 
Present Arms. I have plenty of material for a book to be written 
now after the second World War, T'eachers Present Arms. Has 
the teaching profession or the religious profession, either one, 
in America demonstrated in war or peace this independence 
which we praise in others? We build the tomb of the prophets; 
but both we and our fathers stoned them. Mr. Van Kirk, one of 
our speakers, has written a book called Religion Renounces 
War. Is he prepared to write a volume, Religion Acquiesces in 
War? He could. 

On the campus where I lived for many years there was a very 
old man, an employee of the college. He had been there a long, 
long time. One Friday night, I was passing by and met him, 
when, as usual on Friday nights this time of year, the boys were 
having a pep meeting in one of the buildings. They were having 
all the songs and all the football cheers, speeches by the captain, 
and the coach and everybody. Old Caleb said to me: “Henry, 
hear them in there? They're beating them again tonight, but 
wait until tomorrow afternoon!" Well, again we're renouncing 
war, and developing an ecumenical view of the world, "but 
wait until tomorrow afternoon!" 
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And, finally, what about independence on the intellectual 
front? Curiously enough, I have among my students a great 
many graduates of the most conservative colleges and theological 
schools in America, taking graduate, and post-graduate, and 
post-post-graduate degrees. It’s appalling—the standardization 
and regimentation of opinion with which those men come into 
my classroom. And, If I may be perfectly honest, I’m nearly as 
much appalled—and the more so because of the source—by 
regimentation of opinion which I get from the liberal colleges 
and theological schools, as well. I once had a father come to me 
and say: “Now, don’t teach Robert anything he doesn’t know 
already. Otherwise, his faith will be upset.” Well, that’s a very 
serious thing, to have his faith upset—but who’s responsible for 
his faith being upset, his father or I? That’s the question I asked 
his father. It’s such a question that puts realism into the matter 
of teaching religion. It must stand the test. 

‘These are a few of the reactions I have had as a visitor at the 
conference. I am particularly pleased with the emphasis made 
on the last of those qualities mentioned at the beginning, the 
desire for good craftsmanship. I’ve been reading again the book 
by one of my neighbors and friends, John Livingston Lowes, 
Convention and Revolt in Poetry. Now, I'm very far from aspir- 
ing to be an interpreter of poetry, still less of being a poet. But 
I do find in a book like that some suggestions about the applic- 
ability of craftsmanship in another field to craftsmanship in 
ours. For instance, poetry is a most severely restricted and re- 
strained art. It is subject to very rigid rules, unless it’s freer than 
the free. And so are we. We are subject to restrictions galore. 
We are inhibited and frustrated with the material we have to 
deal with and, above all, with the restrictions in our own selves. 
And yet within that framework we must create a “thing of 
beauty and a joy forever." Also, religion and poetry are both 
creative. They both require faith. Coleridge says: Poetry re- 
quires "the willing suspension of disbelief.” Is there a better 
definition of religious faith? 
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Carlyle once said of Alfred ‘Tennyson: "Alfred is always 
carrying a bit of chaos around with him and turning it into 
cosmos." Froebel, the great Swiss educator, said: "I must create, 
since God creates." And another teacher said before that: “My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work." And yet, striving as we 
do to be good workmen, there comes the place where we just 
have to stop. We reach the threshold, and there God takes over. 
Like the gardener, we are merely fellow-workers with God. 
Those latent forces which we are releasing are, as Mr. Nash has 
told us, there to carry on. We may plant, or we may water, but 
truly "God gives the increase." 
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critical problems and opportunities of unparalleled pro- 

portions. Consequently, we feel the great need for the 
working of the spirit of God in the lives of men, for only in this 
spirit and through this power can these problems be solved and 
these opportunities realized. 

We believe that our fellow Headmasters and Headmistresses 
will welcome with us an opportunity to come together to 
quicken within ourselves a spiritual awareness that may be 
reflected in the lives of the young people whom we guide; and 
to seek both the inspiration and the methods of making the 
Christian way of life a living reality in the life and curricula 
of our schools. 

Bearing in mind the success and stimulation of the Atlantic 
City Conference of 1932, we invite you to attend a similar con- 
ference at the Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, October 16-18, 1946. 
Our simple and profound objective will be to rethink, replan, 
and restate the religious program for independent secondary 
education. 

We issue this Call with a sense of urgency and with great 
humility, but in the steadfast conviction that with God’s help 
the men and women of our schools can and will solve the prob- 
lems and meet the opportunities of our times. Surely there is no 
other objective so vital and no other goal so inescapable; and we 
hope you will join with us in this open-minded, detemined 
search for keys to open the doors of spiritual growth to the boys 
and girls in our schools. 
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Ethel Cutler 
Viola Woolfolk 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S SCHOOL 
Richmond, Va. 
John Page Williams 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL AND JR. 
COLLEGE 

Raleigh, N. C. 
I. Harding Hughes 


WOODBERRY FOREST SCHOOL 
Woodberry Forest, Va. 

J. Carter Walker 

W. L. Lord 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


ABINGTON FRIENDS SCHOOL 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

J. Folwell Scull, Jr. 

Ruth Payne 


ALL SAINTS' EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 
Pen Ryn, Andalusia, Pa. 

Mrs. Charles M. Higbee 

Anne L. Truitt 


BALDWIN SCHOOL 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Rosamond Cross 
Lillian Wyckoff 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC (Cont'd.) 
MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 
Orange, N. J. 

Marguerite Stallknecht 

(Board Member) 


BLAIR ACADEMY 

Blairstown, N. J. 
Benjamin D. Roman 
L. Rodney Boaz 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 

Bordentown, N. J. 
Mr. and Mrs. David Styer 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Lucas 


BREARLEY SCHOOL 
New York N. Y. 
Anne L. Basinger 


BROOKLYN FRIENDS SCHOOL 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Benjamin R. Burdsall 


BUCKLEY COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Cameron Mann 


BUCKLEY SCHOOL 
New York, N. Y. 
J. M. Hubbell 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF 
ST. MARY 

Garden City, N. Y. 
M. Eleanor Stone 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas Ambler 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
New York, N. Y. 

Wilson Parkhill 

Alan Hoffman 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Nell Skillin 
DWIGHT SCHOOL 
Englewood, N. J. 

Frances Leggett 

Louise Smith 

Mrs. George Bailey 
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ELLIS COLLEGE SCHOOL 
Newton Square, Pa. 
Mary E. Reid 


EPISCOPAL ACADEMY 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greville G. Haslam 
Elbert K. St. Claire 


MISS FINE’S SCHOOL 
Princeton, N. J. 
Shirley Davis 


FOXWOOD SCHOOL 
Flushing, N. Y. 
Elizabeth Curtis Dresser 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL 
Overbrook, Pa. 
Clayton L. Farraday, Jr. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Kathryn R. Morgan 
6 Faculty Members 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bliss Forbush 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 

Wilmington, Del. 
Wilmot R. Jones 
George C. Reeser 
Mrs. George C. Reeser 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harris G. Haviland 

Grace B. Clayton 

John L. Hunt 

M. Susan MacDowell 


GEORGE SCHOOL 

George School, Pa. 
George A. Walton 
William Hubben 
Wm. H. Cleveland, Jr. 
Grant C. Fraser 
Ernestine Robinson 
Barbara M. Clough 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC (Cont'd.) 
GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burton P. Fowler 
Mrs. Jos. Myers 
Mrs. Geo. Woznicki 
Clara Dewsnap 
Jas. E. Bathgate 
Hy. Domincovich 
E. Vesta Haines 
Alice Darnell 


MISS GILL’S SCHOOL 
Bernardsville, N. J. 
Elizabeth Gill 


GILMAN COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Baltimore, Md. 
Henry H. Callard 
J. L. Dresser 
J. B. Massey, Jr. 


GIRARD COLLEGE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merle M. Odgers 
E. Newbold Cooper 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL 
Haverford, Pa. 

Leslie R. Severinghaus 

E. M. Wilson 

Mr. and Mrs. Robt. Jameson 


HILL SCHOOL 

Pottstown, Pa. 
Gustave W. Weber 
David S. Thompson 


AGNES IRWIN SCHOOL 
Wynnewood, Pa. 

Edith H. Murphy 

Mrs. Grier Bartol 


KIMBERLEY SCHOOL 
Montclair, N. J. 
Helen B. Mason 


KNOX SCHOOL 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Puera B. Robison 


LANKENAU SCHOOL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lydia Fischer 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Allan V. Heely 

Adam W. Craig 

Hugh Wright 

Thomas Page 


LENOX SCHOOL 
New York, N. Y. 
Olivia Green 


LOWER MERION SENIOR HIGH 
Ardmore, Pa. 
George H. Gilbert 


McBURNEY SCHOOL 
New York, N. Y. 
Thomas Hemenway 


MASTERS SCHOOL 
Doabs Ferry, N. Y. 
Charlotte W. Speer 
Maude Louise Strayer 
Margaret Stein 
Amy Rehfuss 


MEADOWBROOK SCHOOL 
Meadowbrook, Pa. 
John W. Walker 


MONTCLAIR HIGH SCHOOL 
Montclair, N. J. 
Harold A. Ferguson 


MOORESTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 
Moorestown, N. J. 

Chester L. Reagan 

Harley Armstrong 

Wilbur E. Carr 


MORAVIAN PREP SCHOOL 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

J. Walter Gapp 

Mrs. J. Walter Gapp 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Naomi L. Haupert 


NEW YORK MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
W. A. Burner 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC (Cont'd.) 
OAKWOOD SCHOOL 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Marshall Sutton 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 
Abby A. Sutherland 

Alice Gentry 


OLDFIELD SCHOOL 
Glencoe, Md. 
A. W. Mayer 


PEDDIE SCHOOL 

Hightstown, N. J. 
Wilbour E. Saunders 
Powell H. Norton 
W. S. Litterick 
Donald W. Rich, Jr. 


PEEKSKILL MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Peekskill, N. Y. 
Howard Moore 


WM. PENN CHARTER SCHOOL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. Gummere 
Harold D. Allen 


PERKIOMEN SCHOOL 
Pennsburg, Pa. 

Albert E. Rogers 

J. Russell Dunlap 


PINGRY SCHOOL 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
E Laurence Springer 


POLYTECHNIC PREP SCHOOL 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joseph D. Allen 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Frank S. Hackett 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 
Albany, N. Y. 
Miss B. Pittman 


ST. ALBAN'S SCHOOL 
Washington, D. C. 
Malcolm Marshall 


ST. ANDREW'S SCHOOL 


Middletown, Del. 
Walden Pell II 
Mrs. Walden Pell II 
George W. Culleney 
Daniel S. Holder 
Albert Hicken 
Hamilton M. Hutton 


ST. BERNARD'S SCHOOL 


Gladstone, N. J. 
Robert L. Clayton 
Harold D. Nicholls 


ST. MARY'S HALL 
Burlington, N. J. 
Florence L. Newbold 
Eleanor E. Sandt 
Ruth Taylor 
Leota Nevil 
Dorothy Meehan 
Eleanor Riley 
Lota Curtiss 
Evelyn Jenkins 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 
Baltiniore, Md. 
S. Atherton Middleton 
Bayard Berghaus 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


Walter R. Marsh 


ST. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL 


Baltimore, Md. 
Ella R. Watkins 


Mrs. Lewis P. Chamberlayne 


SHIPLEY SCHOOL 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Margaret B. Speer 
Augusta Wagner 


SPRINGSIDE SCHOOL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eleanor E. Potter 


TOWER HILL SCHOOL 
Wilmington, Del. 
James S. Guernsey 
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VAIL-DEANE SCHOOL 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Margaret S. Cummings 

V. M. Clendinen 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 
Colora, Md. 
Gus W. Van Beek 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL 
Westtown, Pa. 
James F. Walker 
Dorothy H. Gould 
Mabel M. Elliott 
Thos. S. Brown 
Robt. E. English 
Agnes E. Thomas 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert L. Bailey, Jr. 
Mrs. Peyton Short 


WYOMING SEMINARY 
Kingston, Pa. 
Wilbur H. Fleck 


NEW ENGLAND 
ABBOTT ACADEMY 
Andover, Mass. 

Mrs. R. C. Reeves 


BANCROFT SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. 
Helen B. Clark 


BEAVER COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Crosby Hodgman 


BRIMMER AND MAY SCHOOL 
Boston. Mass. 
Catherine B. McCoy 
Eleanor G. Parker 


BROOKS SCHOOL 
No. Andover, Mass. 
Frank D. Ashburn 


BURNHAM SCHOOL, MARY A. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Mrs. George W. Emerson 


CHOATE SCHOOL 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Seymour St. John 
Robert C. Atmore 
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CONCORD ACADEMY 
Concord, Mass. 
J. Josephine Tucker 
Clara E. Morse 


CUSHING ACADEMY 
Ashburnham, Mass. 
E. Bruce Price 


DANA HALL SCHOOL 
Wellesley, Mass. 
Alnah Johnston 


DARROW SCHOOL 
New Lebanon, N. Y. 
Malcolm W. Eckel 


DAY SCHOOL 

New Haven, Conn. 
julia B. Thomas 
Edith B. Bleakly 


DEERFIELD ACADEMY 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Poor 


EAGLEBROOK SCHOOL 
Deerfield, Mass. 

C. Thurston Chase, Jr. 

Mrs. C. Thurston Chase, Jr. 


EDGEWOOD SCHOOL 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Wm. C. Steubling 


FORMAN SCHOOLS, INC. 
Litchfield, Conn. 

john N. Forman 

julie R. Forman 

Alma E. Hunter 


GROTON SCHOOL 
Groton, Mass. 
John Crocker 
Malcolm Strachan 
Robert A. Moss 


MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 

Pittsfield, Mass. 
Margaret H. Hall 
Margaret Witherspoon 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 
Plymouth, N. H. 

Edric A Weld 

T. C. Abbey 
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NEW ENGLAND (Cont'd.) 
HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
New Haven, Conn. 

George B. Lovell 

Victor Reid 


HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 
Lakeville, Conn. 
George Van Santvoord 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 
Norton, Mass. 
Ruth F. Cleveland 
Clara V. Coyle 


KENT SCHOOL 
Kent, Conn. 
W. S. Chalmers 
john Park 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 
Meriden, N. H. 
Roy Chamberlain 


LENOX SCHOOL 
Lenox, Mass. 
Robert L. Curry 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
Providence, R. I. 
Marion S. Cole 


LOOMIS SCHOOL 
Windsor, Conn. 
N. H. Batchelder 
Joseph ‘Twitchell 
F. O. Grubbs 
Norris E. Orchard 


LOW-HEYWOOD SCHOOL 
Stamford, Conn. 
Eleanor Fitzpatrick 


MacDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Springfield, Mass. 
Ralph D. Rutenber, Jr. 


MILFORD SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 
Norvin Hein 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
Providence 6, R. I. 
O. J. B. Henderson 


MOUNT HERMON SCHOOL 
Mount Hermon, Mass. 
Howard L. Rubendall 
Robert C. Mildram 
Albert B. Buchanan 


NEW CANAAN COUNTRY SCHOOL 


New Canaan, Conn. 
Henry H. Welles 
Mrs. Henry H. Welles 


NORTHAMPTON SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 

Northampton, Mass. 
Sarah B. Whitaker 


NORTHFIELD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


East Northfield, Mass. 
Mira B. Wilson 
Marietta Tower 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY 
Andover, Mass. 
A. Graham Baldwin 
Oswald Tower 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 
Exeter, N. H. 

Wm. G. Saltonstall 

Robert W. Kesler 


POMFRET SCHOOL 

Pomfret, Conn. 
Dexter K. Strong 
R. H. Parks 


MISS PORTER’S SCHOOL 
Farmington, Conn. 
Ward L. Johnson 


PUTNEY SCHOOL 
Putney, Vt. 
Warren Leonard 
Mrs. L. C. Cromwell 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
Richard M. Whitney 


ST. DUNSTAN’S SCHOOL 
Providence, R. I. 
Roy W. Howard 
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NEW ENGLAND (Cont'd.) 
ST. FAITH'S SCHOOL 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Leonard W. Steele 

Mrs. Leonard W. Steele 


ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL 
Newport, R. I. 
H. Martin P. Davidson 


SAINT MARGARET'S SCHOOL 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Alberta C. Edell 


ST. MARK'S SCHOOL 
Southboro, Mass. 
Michael Martin 
Wm. Brewster 


SAINT MARY'S-IN-THE- 
MOUNTAINS 

Littleton, N. H. 
Mary Harley Jenks 
Ruth Jackson 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 

Concord, N. H. 
Norman B. Nash 
Charles T. Webb 


ST. PETER'S SCHOOL 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Frank C. Leeming 


SOUTH KENT SCHOOL 

South Kent, Conn. 
Samuel S. Bartlett 
Alonzo L. Wood 


STONELEIGH-PROSPECT HILL 
SCHOOL 

Greenfield, Mass. 
Mrs. A. Whiton Vennema 


STONY BROOK SCHOOL 
Stony Brook, Long Island, N. Y. 
Frank E. Gaebelein 


THAYER ACADEMY 
So. Braintree, Mass. 
Gordon O. Thayer 


ETHEL WALKER SCHOOL 
Simsbury, Conn. 
Natalie Galbraith 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
Natick, Mass. 
Hester R. Davies 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
Simsbury, Conn. 
Arthur Milliken 
G. Patterson Crandall 
David Kennedy 


WESTOVER SCHOOL 

Middlebury, Conn. 
Marion S. Griswold 
Miss D. C. Flint 


EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL 
Droy;2Ne Y. 

Mrs. H. W. Ashley 

E. Maynard 


WINSOR SCHOOL 
Pilgrim Rd., Boston, Mass. 
Frances D. Dugan 


SPEAKERS, BOARD MEMBERS, ORGANIZATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES AND INVITED GUESTS 


George A. Buttrick and wife, Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City 

Mrs. Harper Sibley, Rochester, N. Y. 

Walter W. Van Kirk, Federal Council of Churches, New York City 

Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

George B. Bartter, Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions for Student Volunteer 
Movement 

Mrs. Ethel Bebb, New York City 

Nina Frederica Berkley, Harper’s Bazaar, New York City 

E. A. de Bordenave, Diocésan Schools of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Paul J. Braisted, and wife, Hazen Foundation, Haddam, Conn. 

Marguerite Caesar, New York City 

George B. Corwin, Boys Work Dept., National YMCA, New York City 

C. A. Duran, Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York City 

Katharine Fowler, Cleveland, Ohio 

Ailsa W. Fulton, New York City 

Jan Gay, New York City 

F. D. Goodwin, Diocesan Schools of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Wendell Hinkey, American Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harold B. Ingalls, Student Department, National Council YMCA 

Roby J. Kidd, Association Films, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Richmond P. Miller, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends 

John Oliver Nelson, Federal Council of Churches, New York City 

E. Hoyt Palmer, Executive Secretary National Preparatory School Committee, 
New York City 

Katharine H. Paton, Arch Street Yearly Meeting of Friends, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. R. W. Phillips, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar deW. Randolph, Church Society for College Work, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Wm. L. Savage, Charles Scribners and Sons, New York City 

Dorothy G. Sharp, National Preparatory School Committee, New York City 

Helen H. Weist, New York City 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF THE NORTHFIELD LEAGUE 


Margaret Gale, Executive Secretary, New York City 
Mrs. James T. Baldwin, Oyster Bay, L. I. 

Mrs. Arthur U. Crosby, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Mrs. George B. Dabney, Medfield, Mass. 

Mrs. John M. Kelso Davis, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Clarence J. Gamble, Milton, Mass. 

Mrs. A. Abbott Hastings, Beverly Farms, Mass. 
Mrs. Francis C. Hall, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Mrs. Miner C. Hill 

Mrs. James MacKenzie, New York City 

Virginia Markham, New York City 

Mrs. Keith Merrill, Prides Crossing, Mass. 

Mrs. Lewis Stevens, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Arthur C. Vicary, Erie, Pa. 
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3:00 
5:15 
6:30 
8:00 


8:00 
9:00 
9:30 


9:40 


THE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, October 16 


REGISTRATION (continuing through 7 P.M.)—Lower Lobby 
ASSEMBLY—announcements, formulating meeting, etc.—St. Denis Room 
DINNER—Main Dining Room 
OPENING SEsSION—St. Denis Room 
GEORGE A. WALTON, Headmaster, George School, Conference Chairman, 
presiding 
Worship—Hanorp B. INcALLs, National Student Y.M.C.A. 
Statement by the Chairman 
Address: The Need for a More Vital Religious Education Program in 
the Schools — GEoRcE A. Butrrick, Pastor, Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City 


THURSDAY, October 17 


Hoty CoMMuNION—Garden Lounge 
Jonn Crocker, Rector, Groton School (attendance optional) 
BnEAKrFAsT—Main Dining Room 
WorsHip—St. Denis Room—WM. HUBBEN, George School 
Brief statement on the scope of the Work Sessions by Burton P. Fowler, 
Germantown Friends School, after which the group will divide into 
sections. 
Work SeEssions—Divided according to problems concerning Religion in 
the schools. 
Each section will have two moderators and two speakers chosen to 
represent somewhat divergent points of view, and a secretary. 


1. Making School Worship a Vital Experience—Garden Lounge 

A discussion of forms of worship which have helped to develop 
those inner resources of integration and strength which are so 
essential in combating the tensions of modern daily living. The 
setting, timing, frequency, method, leadership, use of students. 

Moderator—Walden Pell II, St. Andrew’s 

Speakers—Wilson Parkhill, Collegiate 

John Crocker, Groton 


2. The Teaching of Religion—Ozone Lounge 

A presentation of religious education not only as a matter of 
methods and materials, but, also as an attempt to distinguish be- 
tween courses in religion and religious values in the whole cur- 
riculum; the role of the teacher as a leader of youth. The whole 
question of crediting, level of preparation and standards in rela- 
tion to other courses, time allotted, losses inherent in once or 
twice a week schedule. 

Moderators—Erdman Harris, Shady Side 

Curtis W. Cate, The Mesa, California 
Speakers—John Page Williams, St. Christopher’s 
A. Graham Baldwin, Phillips Academy, Andover 
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11:00 
11:15 
12:30 
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3. A Religious Basis for the Total School Program—Committee Room A 
An analysis of those values which if consistently applied to all 
aspects of school life might transform the acting and thinking of 
our pupils. The challenges implied in our religious teachings as 
against typical school practices in matters of competition, mark- 
ing, athletics, examination honesty. 

Moderators—Burton P. Fowler, Germantown Friends 
George Gilbert, Ardmore, Pa. 
Speakers—W. Brooke Stabler, Cranbrook 
William Hubben, George School 

4. Religious Education for One World—Committee Room B 
New concepts of religious education required by such modern 
developments as the air-age, atomic energy and United Nations. 
How to educate so that we may better live with our fellow nations 
and fellow races, avoiding mistakes of past and present—true 
tolerance, the practice of it in school living. 

Moderators—Mrs. Arthur Crosby, Northfield League 
Maude Louise Strayer, Masters School 
Speakers—Harry A. Domincovich, Germantown Friends 
Robert U. Jameson, Haverford 
5. Religious Guidance and the Psychology of Adolescence—Committee 
Room C 
Some implications of psychiatry and psychology for the guidance 
of adolescents and the relationship of these scientific techniques 
to divine guidance, prayer, and other religious experiences. What 
schools are doing as to guidance; relationship to the school’s 
department of religion. 
Moderators—Allan V. Heely, Lawrenceville 
Herbert Smith, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 
Speaker—Dorothy Waldo Phillips, Lansdowne, Pa. 
6. Religious Motivation for Responsible Citizenship—Committee 
Room D 
Religion as constructive social action both in the school community 
and in life outside the school—how religion can become a work- 
able philosophy in the daily living of boys and girls. Projects, 
summer experiences, first steps in nurturing social awareness. 
Moderators—Henry Callard, Gilman Country School 
Mrs. Helen Ashley, Emma Willard School 
Speakers—Wilmot R. Jones, Wilmington Friends School 
Ethel Cutler, St. Catherine’s 
INTERMISSION 
Work SESSIONS re-convene as above. 
LuNcHEON—Main Dining Room, after which the entire group will con- 
vene in the St. Denis Room 
Observations of a Returned Chaplain—RosBERT L. Curry, Lenox School 
Address: The Place of Personal Witness for the Things We Believe— 
Mrs. HARPER SIBLEY, Vice President of the Northfield League 


2:30 Work SeEsstons—In which the problems discussed in the morning sessions 


will be related to types of schools. 
Each section will have a chairman, co-chairman and secretary. 
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l. Sectarian Boarding Schools—Garden Lounge 
Chairman—Wilbour E. Saunders, Peddie 
Co-chairman—Mira B. Wilson, Northfield 
2. Non-sectarian Boarding Schools—Ozone Lounge 
Chairman—George Van Santvoord, Hotchkiss 
Co-chairman—Margaret Speer, Shipley 
3. Sectarian Day Schools—Committee Room A 
Chairman—Elbert K. St. Claire, Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia 
Co-chairman—Marion Cole, Lincoln School, Providence 
4. Non-sectarian Day Schools—Committee Room B 
Chairman—E. Laurence Springer, Pingry 
Co-chairman—Mrs. Rustin McIntosh, Brearley 
5. Public Schools—Committee Room C 
Chairman—Harold Ferguson, Montclair High School 
Co-chairman—George H. Gilbert, Lower Merion Senior High 
6. Military Schools- Committee Room D 
Chairman—Burrett B. Bouton, Howe Military School 
Co-chairman—Hardigg Sexton, Culver Military Academy 
5:00 RECREATION 
6:45 DiNNER—Main Dining Room, after which the entire group will convene 
in the St. Denis Room 
Message on European Situation—Wilmot R. Jones, Wilmington Friends 
School 
Address: Aspects of World-Mindedness, Ecumenicity and Tolerance 
Which Should Underlie Our Religious Teachings—W ALTER W. VAN 
Kirk, Executive Secretary, Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill, of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 
Evening Worship—MIcHAEL MartTIN, St. Marks School 


FRIDAY, October 18 


7:15 Hoty CommMunion—Garden Lounge 
Jonn Crocker (attendance optional) 
8:00 Breakrast—Main Dining Room 
9:00 WonsHiP ACCORDING TO THE METHOD oF FRIENDS—Garden Lounge 
Introductory statément by Briss ForsusH, Principal of Baltimore 
Friends School (attendance optional) 
10:00  CrosiNc SEssioN—St. Denis Room 
Summary of the conference, relating it to the life of the schools— 
For the Headmistresses, MinA B. WirsoN, Northfield School for Girls 
For the Headmasters, NoRMAN B. NasH, Rector of St. Paul's School, 
Concord, N. H. 
Address: Things to Be Pondered as We Seek to Move Forward— 
Henry J. Cappury, Hollis Professor of Divinity, Harvard 
University. 
SILENCE 


THE SPONSORING COMMITTEE 


GEORGE A. WALTON, Chairman 


New England 


Frank D. Ashburn 
Frank L. Boyden 
Wm. S. Chalmers 
John Crocker 

Paul F. Cruikshank 
Claude M. Fuess 
Marguerite Hearsey 
Alnah J. Johnston 
George D. Langdon 
Norman B. Nash 
Howard L. Rubendall 
George C. St. John 

L. Ralston Thomas 
George Van Santvoord 
Anne Wellington 
Mira B. Wilson 


Middle Atlantic 


Joseph D. Allen 
Edward W. Brown 
Rosamond Cross 

R. H. Edwin Espy 
Bliss Forbush 

Burton P. Fowler 
Frank S. Hackett 
Greville G. Haslam 
Allan V. Heely 
Florenec L. Newbold 
Wilson Parkhill 
Walden Pell II 
Wilbour E. Saunders 
Leslie R. Severinghaus 
Charlotte Speer 
Margaret B. Speer 

E. Laurence Springer 
Charles C. Tillinghast 


With the Cooperation of the National Preparatory School Committee 


Middle Atlantic 


(continued) 
Mabel B. Turner 
James F. Walker 
E. M. Wilson 


South 


John C. Boggs 
Elizabeth B. Cochran 
David R. Fall 
Archibald R. Hoxton 
Edmund J. Lee 

J. P. McCallie 

J. Carter Walker 
John Page Williams 


Midwest and West 


Eugene C. Alder 

L. Gertrude Angell 
Burrett B. Bouton 
E. Francis Bowditch 
Curtis W. Cate 
Marjorie French 

W. E. Gregory 
Erdman Harris 

Joel B. Hayden 
Edna F. Lake 
Chester L. Persing 
Harry A. Peters 

A. Gledden Santer 
Perry Dunlap Smith 
W. Brooke Stabler 
Anson S. Thacher 
Thompson Webb 
Lambert F. Whetstone 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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